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Editorial 


The casualties of 
higher education 


The most dramatic proposals made by the 
report of the Robbins Committee on Higher 
Education concern the number of places 
that the committee say should be made 
available. They recommend that the mini- 
mum number of places that will be needed 
by 1973-4 will be 390,000 and, by 1980-81, 
560,000, (There are at present 216,000.) 
This tremendous expansion should take 
place in all sectors of higher education - 
the universities, teacher training colleges, 
and technical colleges - but the universities 
should expand even faster than the other 
institutions, 


Although many people in the academic 
world, and also the government, have wel- 
comed this call for expansion, it has been 
criticised on two grounds: one, that rapid 
expansion will overtax the resources of the 
universities and therefore lead to a dete- 
rioration of standards; two, that it will 
mean a large influx of (in the words of The 
Times’ leader on the report) “students of 
questionable academic bent.” 

The answer to the first criticism may be 
largely a question of money, Several uni- 


versity representatives have said that, if the 
country is prepared to spend enough, the 
universities and colleges will be able to 
absorb the extra students. 


The Robbins Report completely explodes 
the second objection. Fhe Committee’s re- 
commendations are supported by a mass of 
statistics which reveal that there are two 
important factors which deny higher educa- 
tion to large numbers of those who could 
benefit from it. The first is the shortage 
of places itself: about two-fifths of those 
with university entrance qualifications do 
not go to university. While some may not 
want to go, and some may receive a good 
education at a teacher training college or 
technical college, there is almost certainly 
a substantial number who want a univer- 
sity education, could benefit from one, and 
at present cannot get one. 

The second factor is class: one-third of the 
children of the higher professional classes 
reach degree level work, whereas only one 
in a hundred of the children of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers do. Yet there 
is a great body of evidence which shows 


that the innate ability of working class 
children is in no way less than that of 
middle class children. 


The Committee’s terms of reference re- 
quired it to make recommendations for the 
development of higher education “in the 
light of national needs and resources.” The 
Committee in fact rejected this requirement 
on the ground that there was no reliable 
way of predicting what the national needs 
and resources wotld be in future. The 
report does, however, rest upon some of 
the basic assumptions of our society: It is, 
for example, shot through with references 
to the need to maintain Britain’s “ compe- 
titive position” in the world. Partly to 
this end, it recommends a great expansion 
in scientific and technological education. 
But what are these scientists to produce? 
Hydrogen bombs? Or better interior fit- 
tings for Rolls Royces ? Or marginal (or 
non-existent) improvements in the qualities 
of various detergents ? What if we wanted 
to devote more of our resources to raising 
the agricultural yield of India? Such a 
change of policy would require consider- 


able changes in the kind, though probably 
not in the quantity, of higher education we 
would want our institutions to provide. 


How far does the present system meet the 
needs of the students who go through it ? 
In a programme broadcast by the BBC last 
Sunday, Peter Marris, of the Institute of 
Community Studies, interviewed a number 
of students of Nottingham University about 
their attitudes towards their university ex- 
perience. Although some said they had 
benefited from it, the general impression 
was a gloomy one. 


There were three main criticisms. Firstly, 
many students said that they were very 
poorly prepared for university. University 
life as it is in reality may be very different 
from what it is in the minds of sixth 
formers. And the difference may be a 
source of great confusion and disillusion- 
ment. 


The Robbins Committee recognises this 
problem up to a point, and recommends 
that “the institutions of higher education 
and the schools should consider with the 
Ministry of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department how better inform- 
ation can be made more generally available 
about the great variety of courses offered 
in the three main sectors of higher educa- 
tion.” But the need for information is not 
only about courses, but about the whole 
nature and quality of university and college 
life. 

The second problem that many students 
find is that of the quality of teaching and 
their relationships generally with the staff 
of the university. One Nottingham student 
in the Marris survey said he went to the 
university with a great enthusiasm for 
mathematics, but that had been killed by 
the uninspired, dreary teaching, and he now 
regarded it as a routine to be gone through 
in order to get a degree. Many students 
complained that the teaching staff of the 
university were remote and apparently un- 
interested in their students: they rarely 
met outside lectures and very formal social 
occasions. 

The Robbins Committee reports that it had 
“received from both university teachers and 
student organisations extensive complaints 
concerning methods of instruction,” and 
says “We would not dispute that some 
students could be better taught.” The 
Committee make a number of recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of university 
teaching, including the important one that 


continued on page 4 


A traditional Oxbridge 
social occasion 
(photo: Bell, Howarth) 
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Prisoners for 


Peace Day 


Saturday 30 November 
“Old Lags” Party 


Whitefields Church Hall 
Tottenham Court Road 
London W.1. 


3 p.m. to 5 p.m. tea and talk 
5.30 p.m, Film show 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 


Open to public: admission free, by 
ticket only. Application with s.a.e. to: 


General Secretary 
Peace Pledge Union 
6 Endsleigh Street, 
London W.C.1. 


Does your library 


display Peace News? 


If not why not ask for a copy to be pro- 
vided - and pay for it yourself if necessary? 
(We offer a special library rate of 25s 

Per annum to encourage readers to 
supply the local library.) 

At Harpenden where the library ten 
weeks ago refused to display Peace News, 
over 1,000 copies have since been sold 
outside. The library now accepts a copy. 
If your library buys a copy already, 

you might like to contribute towards 

the cost of providing another library with 
a wi.ekly copy. You will be doing the 
pubsic and us a real service. 


IE ewelose £ s d for a copy for 


Svccsrtensdyieeesetes Library/for PN Library Fund 


Send to Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for series. 
Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not stamps 
Please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1 by first post Monday. Box No. replies to same 
address. Displayed advertisements rate on application. 


Coming events 


National Congress. ‘‘ Break through to disarma- 
ment - open discussion on the next steps for 
the peace movement - all organisations welcome 


to send delegates or observers. Islington Town Hall, 
November 23-24. Application forms and _ further 
information from the Congress 
mittee, 94 Charlotte St., W.i 


** Responsible Journalism.”? Speaker: frnest Kay. 
Friends House. Euston Rd., N.W.1. Sunday, Novem- 
ber 3, at 6.30 p.m. 


Scala Theatre. Charlotte St.. W.1. Prize-wianing 
Russian (anti-) war film, ‘‘ Peace to the New- 
comer ’' (A). English sub-titles. November 7, 8. 9. 
at 7 p.m. (Saturday matinee 3.30) 3s 6d. 5s. 5s 6d. 
7s 6d. Tickets from SCR, 118 Tottenham Court 
Rd., W.I. or theatre. 


Personal 


Adult School Groups G50 in Britain) meet for 
mutual education and friendly discussion (often in 
members’ homes). Write National Adult Schoo! 
Union, 35 Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 


Can you help? We receive many requests for Peace 
News from struggling peace workers and organisa- 
tions overseas. 35s pays for a year's supply. Sub- 
scriptions Department, PN, 5 Caledonian Rd., Lon- 
don. N.1, TER 4473. 


Change of Address: Nellie and Will Warren, from 
Waterperry, Oxford, to Lowick, Kettering, Nort- 
hants. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC: 5 Grindley Avenue, 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Preparatory Com-' 


service in the 
their 
to give dates of any previous 
when writing to the Secre- 
the Continuing Committee of the Central 


to further 
information as to 


objectors 
seeking 


Conscientious 
armed forces 
position are asked 
National Service, etc., 
tary of 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 
Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex 


5-7 Langley 


Duplicating. professional typing (tapes, mss.) shart- 
hand, translating, Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd.. N.11. ENT 3324 


Family Planning, Write for booklet, discount price 
list and iree sample offer: Premicr, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Housmans fast cheap poster printing. 50 size 20” x 
15” for 47s 6d post free. Quotations on request, 
S-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, Lon- 
don, N.1J. TER 4473. 

Johnson, Melody Anne. to Sally and Colin, at 
St. George's Hospital, October 27. 


War Resisters International welcome gifts of foreign 
stamps. 88 Park Ave.. Enfield, Middlesex. 


Publications 


Autumn Issue International Socialist Review - 
America’s leading Marxist magazine, 3s. Canadian 
columnist Jack Scott on his second visit to Cuba, 
Is 9d. In Defence of the Algerian Revolution, 
Michet Pablo. 6d. (Mail orders add 10 per cent). 
Write or call WIR publications, 374 Grays Inn 
Rd., W.C.1. 10.30 to 6.30 Monday to Saturday. 


Begin to visit Central Books to view the fine display 
of books for Christmas. Useful gifts of lasting 
value with carefully selected children’s books. Also 
art Christmas cards, Book now our next author's 
evening Thursday, November 28 at 7 p.m., ad- 
mission free. William Mennell speaks on ‘‘ Take- 
over.”’ Central Books, 37 Grays Inn Rd., W.C,1. 
nr, Holborn Hall. Open weekdays 9.30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Liberté, the French pacifist monthly, 163 a year 
post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road. Kings Cross, London, N.1. 


Situations vacant 


Wanted: short-hand typists to work 
Apply: Oxfam, 274 Banbury Rd., Oxford. 


Situations wanted 


Work wanted. First - conscience. 
Future N.W.1. address. David Mackie. 
well Rd., S.W.5. 


Accommodation vacant 


Community houses. Cramped, undernourished or 
lonely in your bed-sitter? £5 weekly brings accom- 
modation, food, use of TV, common room, con- 
stant hot water, companionship of other inhabi- 
tants - or privacy - as required. One house operat- 
ing. Others planned tor Hampstead, Paddington 
and Kensington. Phone SHE 5687 or write 228 
Goldhawk Road, London. 


in Oxford. 


Good worker. 
25 Crom- 


Accommodation wanted 


Accommodation wanted with 
for professional man’s teenage 
London. Box No. 255. 


progressive family 
son (16) studying 


French girl (18) seeks accommodation near Lycée. 
Kensington, JUN 0793. 


Secretary seeks bed-sitling-room, flatlet, share. of 
flat, etc., N. London, within easy access of Kings 
Cross. Reasonable terms, Box No, 259. 


Student, 17, seeks accommodation in London next 
week. Can anyone help? Write, stating terms, to: 
Frederick Brigham, Lupton House, Sedburgh, York- 
shire. 


For sale 


Quality Christmas cards: 12 for 6s. Special cards 
real flowers from Holy Land ts each. Brochure 
available. Cards post free. Profits to Destitute 
Children’s Fund. War on Want, London, W.5. 


Six Cubic Yards of fine quality unused half brick 
surplus to requirements, 25s 6d per yard on site 
or £2 delivered to any police station in the Metro- 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, ve urge organisers to : 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). y ‘ 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 


advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 

1 November, Friday 

London, N.W.3. 8 p.m. 43 Parkhill Rd. Coffee 


party and briefing meeting for Fallex. Hampstead 
ae \ 
London, W.C.2: 7-10 p.m. Kingsway Halt (Room 


32). Meeting of the Christian Group of the Com- 
mittee of 100. 


Preston: 8 p.m. Co-op Assembly Rooms, Public 
meeting. Speakers: Judith Hart and Rev. Dr. 
J. J. Vincent. ‘‘ The world without the bomb.’’ 


Admission 1s. CND. 


2 November, Saturday 


Liverpool: 6 p.m. Friends House. Study conference, 
‘* Persuading the people.’’ Dr, Ralph Hetherington. 
Peacemakers Area Council. 


3 November, Sunday 


Birmingham: 10 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Woodbrooke 
College, Selly Oak. Day school: ‘‘ The practice of 
non-violence.’ Arrangements for children. Details: 
Norman Burns. 140 Nuthurst Rd., Birmingham 31 
or SEL 1863. Committee of 100. 


Friends House (rear hall) Euston Rd London NWI 
Tuesday November 5 at 7.30pm 


Send-off to USA for Delhi-Moscow-Washington peace walkers 


satish Kumar and E.P. Menon 


Chair: Tony Smythe 


Orsanised jointly by Peace News, War Resisters International, 
Cormittee of 100 and World Peace Brigade 


He 9 Peace News now by buying and selling 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas cards 


the big gay selection with the peace and goodwill themes 
AND ALL PROFITS TO KEEP THIS PAPER THRIVING 
Cards, gifts, books, gift dressings, calendars, Peace Diary - something for every- 
ene. AND fund-raising discounts on all orders over £2. Send, for your samples 


today. 


FULL RANGE 
24s 


70 asstd cards - value 32s 


LLUSTRATED LIST — 


TRIAL PACKET 
3s 9d 


7 asstd samples 


GIVE-AWAY LEAFLETS — 


LATEST DESIGNS 
13s 6d 


34 newest cards - value 17s 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Endsleigh Cards, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


London W.2. Assemble 2.15 p.m. Marble Arch for 
march against apartheid, Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


4 November, Monday 


London W.C.2. 1-2 p.m. King’s College, Strand. 
Labour Club. Hugh Brock: ‘‘ Problems of Peace 
News in war and peace."' 


5 November, Tuesday 


London W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Rooms 7. 8, 9, Friends 
House. Euston Rd. Send-off meeting for Menon 
and Kumar, Indian peace-walkers, on their way 
to Washington. Peace News. Committee of 100, 
FPC, WPB. WRI. 


6 November, Wednesday 


Bristol. 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Horfield. 
pete Martin: ‘‘ A world without the bomb.” 


7 November, Thursday 


London N.W.3, 8 p.m. Hampstead Town Hail, 
Haverstock Hill. Rev. Renald Soper: ‘‘ Can the 
bomb be justified?’ Films: ‘‘ Bomb over the USA," 
“* Not earthly, no."* CND. 


London W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Square. ‘‘ The problems of 
independent nationhood."* Mr. T. B. Bazarrabuza - 
High Commissioner for Uganda. FIC. 


8 November, Friday 


Epping. 7.45 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Hemnall 
St. Film show - ‘‘ Race for Life '’ and full sup- 
porting programme. Admission free. CND. 


Nottingham. 7.30 p.m. Albert Hall. Folksong con- 
cert: songs for Remembrance Day. Artists as for 
Birmingham 9 November. Tickets from Kent and 
Cooper Ltd. Folksong Concert Agency and CND. 


9 November, Saturday 


Amersham. 3 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Whiel- 
den St., Amersham Old (Lower) Town. Myrtle 
Solomon: ‘‘ Challenge to Pacifism - the problem of 
Tsrael."" Refreshments and discussion, PPU. 


Birmingham. 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. Folksong con- 
cert: songs for Remembrance Day. Ewan MacColl, 
Peggy Seeger, Bob Davenport, -A. L. Lloyd. 
Sandra Kerr, Joe Heaney. The Haverim. The Ian 
Campbell Folk Group. Tickets from Town Hall 
box office. and usual agents. Folksong Concert 
Agency and CND. 


Leeds. 3 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Carlton Hill. 
Woodhouse Lane. Business meeting of Yorkshire 
area. PPU. 


Loodon §.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 100 Rochester Row. Party. 
Admission 1s 6d. Westminster YCND. 


London W,1, 3-6 p.m. Kings Weigh House Church, 
Binney St. (opposite Selfridges) Bazaar, art exhibi- 
tion. social, talks. Order of the Great Companions. 


9-10 November, Sat-Sun 


Lyme Hall, Cheshire. Weekend school: ‘‘ CND 
policy in a changing world.** Fee 35s (inchiding 
board), single day 12s 6d. CND. 


10 November, Sunday 


Birmingham. 3 p.m. Chamberlain Place (behind 
Town Hall). United Christian witness for peace on 
Remembrance Sunday. Service of repentance. 
prayer and dedication led by Rev. D. Northfield, 
Rev. 3. Morris. Rev. D. Head, Rev. E. Roberts. 
Christian CND. 


11.15 a.m. Cenotaph. Reading from Bible 
laying of CND wreath. CND. 


Bristol, 
and Tolstoy. 


Bristol. 7.30 p.m. Colston Hall. Folksong concert: 
songs for Remembrance Day. Artists as for Birming- 
ham 9 November. Tickets from Colston Hall box 
office and usual agents. Folksong Concert Agency 
and CND. 


London N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King X. 
Rev. M. Fryer: “‘ The other animals."' Gt. Com- 
panions. 


politan District. Apply John Bray, Plant Hire, 
Haywards Heath 1456. 

Okehampton. 8 p.m. Congregational Schoolroom, 
N. St, Barnaby Martin: ‘ Non-violent resistance.” 
CND. 

Tonbridge. The Adult Schoot Hall. Danvers Rd. 


Edward Knowle: ‘* The character of the twentieth- 
century American.”’ SoF. 


11-17 Nov, Mon-Sun 


Operation Fallex '63. Details from CND, 2 Carthu- 
sian St. E.C.1. 


14 November, Thursday 


London W.C.1, 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Square. ‘' Pan-Africanism " - 
Colin Legum of The Observer, FIC. 


Torquay. 7.30 p.m. Co-operative Guild Hall, Albert 
Rd. Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ Work of the World Peace 
Brigade."’ PPU, FoR, CND. 


16 November, Saturday 


London N.W.1. 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Euston Rd. Annual film viewing session. See ad- 
vertisement on back page. SoF. 


London W.C.2. Peace News Christmas fair. Kings- 
way Hall, Kingsway. 11.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. See 
displayed advertisement for details. 


23 November, Saturday 


Birmingham, 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Bull St, Film viewing session, See advertise- 
ment on back page. SoF. 


Orpington. 10 a.m.-5 p.m, All Saints Church Hall, 
Church Hill Toy fair and Christmas cards (Ends- 
leigh, Oxfam, Unicef, CND, etc). 7.30 p.m. Film 


show for Freedom from Hunger. ‘“‘ Inheritance,” 
“Which way the wind?’ ‘One man’s hunger,” 
etc. CND. 


| renounce war and I will eA, 
rf support or sanction another 


Tnis pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
F'ledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Applications are invited for position 
as General Secretary (man or woman) 
of the Peace Pledge Union at London 
HQ to commence early 1964. For full 
particulars apply to L. A. Bird, Chair- 
man, 1 Marine Drive, Hornsea, Yorks, 
by December 1, 1963. 


Students can order all their book 
requirements from 


Housmans 


and help our work for peace 


Please send lists quoting titles, author and 
if possible publisher, for the personal atten- 
tion of Mrs Dora Dawtry 


5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, London, N.1 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


| 
L 


More ‘prisoners of conscience’ 


At the end of May this year, according 
to the annual report of the British section 
of Amnesty International, issued on Wed- 
nesday, October 23, there were more than 
2,180 “prisoners of conscience” held in 
prisons and detention camps in 69 different 
countries. The report says: 


“The great increase in the number of 
countries (holding ‘prisoners of con- 
science’) during the year is due to the 
fact that there are now very few inde- 
pendent African states which have not 
imprisoned political opponents, and in 
some cases executed them.” 


The Amnesty library also records material 
about those who are in prison for political 
offences without being “ prisoners of con- 
science ”- for example, those on the losing 
side in a civil war. In addition to the list 
of known “prisoners of conscience’, Am- 


nesty has lists of many more people about 
whom not enough information has been 
found to know whether or not they too are 
imprisoned because their ideas are not ac- 
ceptable to their countries’ leaders. 


The number of Amnesty’s local groups had, 
during the year ending in May, increased 
from 70 to 260 in 12 countries. Each 
group helps three prisoners and_ their 
families and of the 770 “ adopted ” prison- 
ers, 140 have been released. The report 
comments: 


“Tt is never possible to be certain to 
what extent a group’s activity has been 
the decisive factor on the liberation of a 
prisoner, but no-one can deny that it 
must have been a contributing factor.” 


Many private missions from the groups 
have seen civil servants and ministers on 


behalf of their adopted prisoners, including 
a barrister who travelled from Australia to 
South Africa to plead a prisoner's case. 


Delegates on behalf of the international 
movement have travelled to seventeen dif- 
ferent countries in four continents, Three 
delegates have been sent to attempt to gain 
reversal of death sentences imposed on 
prisoners. 


Muir Hunter of the English Bar travelled 
to Burundi in “a gallant but unsuccessful 
attempt ” to save the lives of five members 
of the opposition party. Andrew Phelan, of 
the English and Irish Bar, went to Ceylon 
at the time of the first trial of 21 officers 
and civil servants facing the death sentence. 
The men are still in prison, but no sentence 
has been passed. 


Michael Davidson spent three weeks in 
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Morocco in February, 1963, and the report 
says: 
“as a result of his quiet and persistent 
endeavours the government agreed not 
to carry out the death sentences on three 
Baha'is.” 
Legal observers have been sent to trials in 
South Africa, Spain and Portugal. 
There are now members of Amnesty Inter- 
national in 35 countries and there are known 
supporters in several more countries who 
feel they cannot apply openly for member- 
ship without endangering themselves. 
Mr. Lionel Elvin, chairman of the British 
section of Amnesty, told the Guardian: 
“‘Amnesty’s voice is beginning to be heard, 
most of all in the courtroom and the 
prison. We are beginning to become what 
we wish to be, the Ombudsman of the im- 
prisoned conscience everywhere.” 


Picket at 


Midlands RSG 
exercise 


The photo shows a helicopter in a 
large-scale exercise held at Regional 
Seat of Governinent 9, near Kidder- 
minster, on October 13. High-ranking 
officers were taken away by helicopter 
from the exercise, which involved per- 
sonnel from the Army, Navy, RAF, 
and Civil Defence. Members of the 
West Midlands Committee of 100 
picketed RSG 9 during the exercise, 
handing out copies of the Peace News 
Black Paper cn H-Bomb War, and 
of the Spies for Peace document, pub- 
lished Iast April, which revealed de- 
tails of the RSG system. 


J. Allen Skinner 


Not very liberal, not at all challenging 


The Liberal Challenge, by Jo Grimond. 
(Hollis and Carter, 21s.), 


Are the Liberals really as wet as people 
take them to be? The leader of the Liberal 
Party has now provided, in his book The 
Liberal Challenge, a body of evidence on 
which they, may be judged, and this leaves 
little doubt that they are. 


Although Mr, Grimond recognises that we 
are living today in conditions in which the 
world may blow itself up, he does not enter 
upon a discussion on how we should face 
this surely rather important aspect of 
politics until] he reaches page 227, more 
than two-thirds of the way through his 
book. This is a pity, because on this sub- 
ject he evidently feels he can afford to say 
something definite. On the main questions 
as to how this tremendous fact should be 
faced the Liberals are at one with the Con- 
servative and Labour parties. There are 
still formal differences, but no disagree- 
ment in actual practice. 


Of the three parties only the Conservatives 
now profess to cling to the need and possi- 
bility of Britain maintaining an “ inde- 
pendent deterrent,” but outside the Tory 
constituency parties it is pretty generally 
recognised that the British “deterrent” 
cannot really be independent and that it is 
extremely unlikely to be maintained. (Mr. 


Grimond reminds us, incidentally, that the 
Labour Party pamphlet Scrap all the H- 
bombs described propaganda for the British 
renunciation of the independent nuclear 
deterrent as a “nauseating piece of hypo- 
crisy.”) 


Like the Labour Party, Mr. Grimond would 
replace nuclear weapons by “ adequate con- 
ventional forces,” and like many Labour 
Party strategists he considers the possibility 
that the reintroduction of conscription may 
be necessary for this, although, even while 
entering and elaborating upon this as a 
possibility, he characteristically remarks 
that “conscription is repugnant to Liberal 
ideas of personal liberty.” 


However, this is an aspect of policy on 
which Liberals have been much less equi- 
vocal than either of the other parties, and 
Mr. Grimond would have done well to 
have given it an earlier place and made the 
most of it, for this can hardly be said about 
any other aspect of Liberal policy as he 
expounds it, 


Mr. Grimond remarks that his book is not 
an election manifesto and that by no means 
all of what he has to say is accepted party 
policy. This would seem to be a quite 
unimportant distinction, however, for 
whether he is saying “I” or “we” he very 
seldom makes specific proposals with any 


indication as to how he would like to see 
them embodied in legislation. There is 
chapter after chapter of questioning, vague 
ideas, speculation and rumination of the 
“on the one hand, on the other hand” 
order, with the very minimum of solid pro- 
positions. We have been treated to many 
boneless expositions of present-day liber- 
alism, but Mr. Grimond manages to beat 
them all, He is clearly well chosen for 
leadership of the party. He writes: “It 
would be foolish for any party engaged in 
the big process of building up its strength 
to lay down exactly what it would or would 
not do.” 


The sub-title of the book is “ Democracy 
through Participation.” This is apparently 
an afterthought, for it is shown on the 
dust-cover but not in the book itself. Next 
to the threat of human annihilation, the 
ever-decreasing share that the average man 
and woman are coming to have in the con- 
trol over the conditions that govern their 
lives seems to me to be the major question 
that we have to face today, and this sub- 
title suggests that it is possible to seek some 
light on the subject here. 


We get no assistance, however, from this 
book; actually I have sought in vain to 
discover the significance of the word “ par- 
ticipation.” It may be participation by the 


experts and researchers who are to be 
found a place in the political structure. It 
may be participation by the Liberals who 
are not looking to form a government. It 
certainly does not mean participation by 
the ordinary man or woman. Mr. Grimond 
incongrously has a favourable word for 
“ syndicalism.” He never explains what he 
means by it, and if he knows, he never 
lets it influence any policy he is propound- 
ing. Apart from the Liberal proposal fox, 
“co-ownership” (not to be regarded “as 
an alternative to good wages”) all Mr. 
Grimond urges is more consultation, by 
which he presumably means the establish- 
ment of more joint industrial councils, 


The book urges a degree of regional devo- 
lution, and although this is very vaguely 
sketched out, the fact that it is urged at 
all is to be welcomed. Mr. Grimond is 
much more whole-hearted in his comments 
on the need for Scottish home rule than he 
is in regard to Wales, although in certain 
aspects of policy he seems to put them on 
a level. However tentative and vague they 
may be, it is nevertheless useful that pro- 
posals for regional devolution should be 
put forward by a political party at all, and 
I hope that the Liberals will present them 
in a form that will provoke and encourage 
discussion. 


REGINA v CHANDLER 
AND MOULE 


Money urgently needed for defence fund. Witnesses also required for 
both defendants. If you took part in any of the Greek demonstra- 
tions or working groups for them, please contact Jeanne Smythe, 


Ground Floor Flat, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. LAB 3977. 
WELFARE AND LEGAL GROUP COMMITTEE OF 100 
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THE CASUALTIES OF 


HIGHER EI! 


from front page 


the teaching ability of a candidate for a 
university appointment should be consid- 
ered in addition to his talent for research, 
which is now often given much more 
weight. 

Here again Robbins makes some useful 
recommendations but does not reach the 
heart of the problem. The fact is that 
many students and lecturers inhabit two 
completely different worlds which only 
meet at a formal level. Many students find 
that their teachers are either contemptuous 
of them or bored with them. Many come 
to be bored with their teachers. The 
mutual intellectual stimulation between 
teacher and student which is supposed to 
be the glory of the British university 
system appears much more in general 
descriptions of university life (usually by 
dons) than in particular descriptions of 
their own university experience by students, 
University teachers seem to know amazingly 
little about how many students feel on this 
subject. Partly this is because students, 
through their inability to see the problem 
clearly, through timidity or laziness, don’t 
make enough fuss about it. Any significant 
improvement in this area must come from 
the initiative of students. 

The third problem that the Nottingham 
students found is probably the most serious 
of all. When they had finished their uni- 
versity Careers, they said, they suddenly 
became uncertain about the point of it all. 
The university world and the “ real” world 
outside seemed to have little in common. 
When they went home from the university 
- particularly to homes with little or no 
tradition of university education - they 


JUCATIC 


found it difficult to talk to, and in some 
cases difficult to respect, their family and 
neighbours, 


This problem has two aspects: one that 
derives from the traditional class system 
and one that derives from a new class 
system, The customs and values of univer- 
sities are mainly those of the intellectual 
middle (or even ruling) class. Boys from 
working class homes are often ill at ease in 
the university atmosphere, but to the extent 
that they do adjust to it, they find them- 
selves maladjusted to their former environ- 
ment. 

The new class system is that of the so- 
called meritocracy - involving not so much 


privilege by birth but by “merit.” But 
merit in this context usually means 
“brains” - the ability to pass exams. Re- 


inforcing the barriers which exist between 
social classes are barriers between those 
who are academically successful and those 
who are not, between those who go to 
college and university and those who do 
not. 

This division is the result of a vice which 
runs through our whole educational system 
- the undervaluing of non-intellectual 
qualities. It is significant that the Robbins 
Committee lists as one of the purposes of 
higher education “to promote the general 
powers of the mind,” but does not talk of 
the powers of imagination, or of human 
sympathy or of capacity for co-operation 
and understanding. 

This is one of the reasons why the Not- 
tingham students found themselves despis- 
ing people outside the university. Because 
they had no other basis for respecting 
people other than academic ability, they 
could not respect those who did not have 


it. That this kind of barrier should be 
raised between people is a gigantic indict- 
ment of university education in this 
country. 


Higher education is crippled by class dis- 
tinctions of many kinds and some of these 
the Robbins Report points to: the privi- 
leged position of Oxford and Cambridge 
as against the other universities; the status 
of any university as against any technical 
college regardless of the quality of either; 
the far easier access that children from 
private schools have to universities (par- 
ticularly Oxford and Cambridge) as against 
children from state schools. 

Robbins has done a very good job in call- 
ing for more places in higher education for 
those who can benefit from them and in 
exposing many of the inadequacies and in- 
justices of the present system. But there is 
a danger too in an over-enthusiastic wel- 
come for Robbins. 

The Committee estimate that their recom- 
mendations will increase the cost of higher 
education to the country from £206 million 
a year (in 1962-3) to £742 million a year 
by 1980-1. During this period total capital 
expenditure would be £1,420 million. The 
government has already announced that it 
accepts the basic recommendations of the 
report. Two weeks ago the report of 
another government education committee 
came out - the Newsom Report. This re- 
port covers the education of a much larger, 
though somewhat less fashionable group, 
than Robbins - “ children of average or less 
than average ability.” It recommended that 
much more attention be paid to, and much 
more money be spent on, the education of 
these children. The government has so far 
made no announcement about the fate of 


the Newsom Committee’s recommendations. 
In a letter to The Times published on 
October 29, Peter Townsend, professor of 
sociology at the University of Essex, wrote: 


“The enthusiastic reception for the 
Robbins Report . . . may encourage the 
government to go on choosing the wrong 
educational and social priorities. If we 
devote more of the extra resources of 
future years to “higher” than to other 
education . . . We may create a larger 
professional class and even further en- 
hance professional and _ educational 
prestige - without doing much to improve 
social communication and understanding. 
The recommendations of the Newsom 
Report may be shelved, and many class- 
rooms in the primary and secondary 
schools allowed to stay overcrowded for 
many years hence,” 


Can the recommendations of the Robbins 
Committee be carried through without 
creating new human barriers, or aggravating 
existing ones, and thereby crippling the 
opportunities and the real, though often 
different, talents of other sections of the 
community? This will depend not only 
on what formal arrangements the govern- 
ment makes for education, “higher” or 
“lower,” but on the attitudes that emerge 
from consideration and implementation of 
the Newsom and Robbins reports. 


The new Prime Minister, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, has told us that there is no longer 
a class system in Britain. He (and Wilson, 
too, if he follows him) can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to bringing about a class- 
less society in this country if he refuses to 
divide up its children into the favoured 
Robbinses and the deprived Newsoms. 
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More noble-or just lazy ? 


T hope Sergeant Georges-Edouard Mayson- 
nave, who writes on page 10 this week, 
Manages to get out of the French air force 
before his superior officers catch up with 
him. I can’t see them being too pleased at 
having the details of French military life 
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aired in public, even allowing for the in- 
sulating effect of the English Channel. 


The most interesting thing about Sergeant 
Maysonnave’s article is that it makes 
the French army seem so much like the 
British. His description of the excessive 
pettiness of military discipline will be very 
familiar to British readers - even down to 
the old favourite of having to polish the 
soles of your boots. 


But I am not so sure that these irritations 
are as effective as Sergeant Maysonnave 
thinks they are in conditioning soldiers to 
an atmosphere of brutality in which torture 
seems acceptable. The British army has not 
gone in for torture with quite the same 
enthusiasm as the French. There were in- 
stances in Kenya and Cyprus, but it was 
nothing like as widespread as in Algeria, 


Now I don’t believe this was because the 
British are in some way a more noble 
people than the French, but because 
Britain’s colonial wars were not such 
traumatic experiences as the Algerian war. 
The number of British settlers in the 
colonies was relatively small, and there was 
not a great emotional link between the 
home population and the settlers, as there 
was between the metropolitan French and 
the pieds noirs. If colonialism in India had 
dragged on another fifteen years, instead of 
ending with the leftward swing in 1945, it 
might have been a different story. (Look at 
Ireland, which did drag on.) Then there 
are Algeria’s other roots: Dien Bien Phu, 
the memory of 1940, and the fossilisation 
of French politics brought about by the 
isolation of the Left. All this Britain 
escaped. 


One other thing puzzles me. Life in the 
British army struck me as a kind of per- 
manent war between the disciplinary ambi- 
tions of the officers and regular NCOs and 
the natural indolence of the rank and file 
- a war in which indolence, although never 
quite victorious, often managed to contain 
enemy attacks and harass their forces with 
surprising — skill. Sergeant Maysonnave 
gives the impression that in France the 
forces of discipline have it all their own 
way. I can’t believe that this is the case, 
and I hope he’ll be able to confirm this. 
. * 


* 


Last Saturday I met Dorothy Day, the 
managing editor of the New York Catholic 
Worker, who is renowned for the house of 
hospitality which she runs for the city’s 
down-and-outs. 


She brought news of the American Negro 
struggle for civil rights. Just before she 
had left the US, Bayard Rustin and James 
Baldwin had addressed a mammoth meet- 
ing in New York, so big that the speeches 
had been relayed to a 1,000-strong overflow 
meeting in the street. Not only this, but 
she was sure that Bayard Rustin had swung 
James Baldwin over to support non- 
violence, This is important news, and I 
hope we'll be able to get more details of 
the “ conversion ” soon, 

The late Pope John’s outspoken statements 
on war and peace have suddenly made it 
possible for the Catholic Worker movement 
to get a hearing in US Catholic circles 
which were previously closed to pacifists 
and anarchists; Dorothy Day therefore goes 
back to a hectic speaking programme. 
There is a very good account of Dorothy 


Day’s work, by the way, in an essay by 
Dwight MacDonald, published in his book, 
The Responsibility of Peoples. It’s not the 
easiest book in the world to get hold of, 
but it’s worth it. 

* » 2 
The nastiest thing I’ve seen for some time 


was a poster on a City Press news stand. 
It said: ‘“ Hurricane Flora: insurers hit.” 


Under fire 


Last week I counted at Iecast five different 
appeals for money in Peace News; there 
were three on page 4 alone, including, very 
generously, one for another newspaper. 

I hate to think of you bombarded with all 
these good reasons for parting with your 
money, but as long as the world stays in 
its present state I can hardly forecast much 
relief for you. Nor would I venture to try 
and work out an order of priority among 
the claimants. Just spare us something now 
and then, that’s all I ask. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£1713 


contributions this week E40 19 2 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Celedonian Road 
London N1 
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RAGTAGS 


aatierstone 


Alan Sillitoe 


FOR 


REVOLUTION 


lan Sillitoe, whose new collection of short stories, The Ragman‘s Daughter 
we H. Alien, 16s), has just been published, is a revolutionary, concerned both 
with the nuclear disarmament issue and with the unskilled working class which 
he sees as the basis for any kind of revolution. He is possibly the only writer 
in modern Britain who not only writes about the working class, but is also 
read by large numbers of that class - his Saturday Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing sold over a million copies in its Pan edition and the film of that beek and 
of "The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner have been seen by millions of 


people. 


Sillitoe has said of the peace movement : 


“It is obviously a political move- 


ment. It is also disenfranchised and, as such, is revolutionary, more dangerous 
than if i had a couple of hundred MPs in Parliament - which would make it 
useless, The longer it remains unrepresented the more certain will be its victory 
.... they threaten (or would do if there were enough of them) the basis on 
which the present political life of this country stands.” 


Alan Sillitoe’s new collection of short 
stories is a festival, it glints with humour 
on every page, it celebrates the Jife of the 
unskilled working class, fierce in its con- 
cern for them, joyous in its retailing of 
their patterns of living, their games, almost 


rituals, their teenage love-making, their 
thieving, their cramped and intense family 
life. 

The stories vibrate with the muscular 


speech rhythms of their narrators and 
characters and catch the vigorous thrust- 
ings, the abrupt and yet pell-mell Notting- 
ham speech. They echo the songs and 
stories, made anonymous by generations of 
use, about John Peel, Robin Hood, Guy 
Fawkes, Meg Merrilies, Crazy Jane, of 
“London's Burning,” of Pandora and the 
magic box, Songs and stories which have 
been rendered harmless enough for child- 
ren to use - just as “ Gulliver’s Travels” 
has. 

In some ways, Sillitoe’s characters are 
children. are naives, are “holy fools”; 
they do assume somewhat unreal roles, 
their lives outside work are a series of 
games. Like children they are outside the 
conventional moral framework of socicty - 
they cannot become “respectable,” they 
are too poor, - and in amy case have no 
wish to become acquisitive - and so their 
violence tends to remain uncontrolled, not 
channelled off into law and punishment 
and state machinery as the middle-class’s 
aggression is. 

Like children too they feel helpless, disen- 
franchised, before authority: they know 
well the aggression and coercion hidden in 
the state and industrial structures, they 
know the violence the state can force them 
to do to other people of their own kind, 
and they sense their own power in terms 
of violence and of striking, but are trap- 
ped by the methods and institutions they 
oppose into reflecting them in their forms 
of organisation. 


Beneath the festival, there is sadness and 
hopelessness, menace and violence, and 
Sillitoe attempts to explore this, to seek 
alternative forms of revolution, to the ones 
his characters talk about which would 
land them in “a prison” of their own 
making. He tries to conceive for them a 
freedom which is beyond and outside the 
present society, not the one which one of 
his characters looks forward to, reflecting 
present institutions: 
“the same as jail, because everybody 
would have the same, but being free as 
well they wouldnt want to nick what 
each had got.” 
The characters in his stories want to be 
caught, their hopelessness is such that they 


want prison, they can only dimly see their 
way out to a genuine freedom. The youth 
in the title story, “ The Ragman’s Daughter,” 
exposes a biting irony when he _ tells 
us: 


“| have to do something insane on 
every job, otherwise there's no chance 
of getting caught, and if there’s no chance 
of getting caught there’s no chance of 
getling away.” 


The enemy is already in occupation for 
Sillitoe’s characters. Basically, it is the 
violence within them which reflects the 
violence of the state’s institutions - the 
church, the school, parliament, jail, the 
police, the capitalist, the union bosses. 
They will not fight their own kind simply 
because the state directs them - their war 
years were spent in jail or hiding out from 
the redcaps when they deserted. The wea- 
pons they “nicked” from the army may 
well be used against the state, not against 
other working people. When her son is 
killed in Korea, Liz, his mother, one of 
Sillitoe’s ““ good women,” cries: 


“J don’t know who to blame, . . but 
go on rip and claw the effing world to 
pieces, Tear up that bleddy town and 
sling it to hell.” 


“The Firebug,” a sensuous and dramatic 
enactment of the sexual and social awaken- 
ing of its narrator through his juvenile love 
for fire, presents the epitome of Sillitoe’s 
theme, Trapped between his fascination for 
fire and purifying destruction and for fire- 
engines, which are for him the ultimate 
symbols of authority, his case is the para- 
digm of the underlying helpless wish of 
most of Sillitoe’s characters to call out the 
full force of authority and to react to it 
with violence. Fire engines, for him, are 
“like aeroplanes,” the noise of their bells 
“tells” history larger than the bells of 
‘school and church, ambulance or police 
car, Fire is “ hungry as if it had got teeth 

. chewing its way up into the air like a 
shark in Technicolor.” 


In the eyes of the narrator of “ The Rag- 
man’s Daughter,” his girl’s father, a rag- 
man who has made a fortune scavenging 
among the detritus of an affluent society, 
is the essential enemy, the capitalist with- 
out establishment trimmings, ful] of hidden 
violence - see the rich irony of ‘‘ scream- 
ing button-hooter” and “ bulleted” - and 
the ‘“‘treacherous generosity” which fobs 
off his “ subjects ” with the “ small change ” 
of our society: 


“Dead at the brain and dead at the 
crotch the fat gett drove a maroon 
Jaguar . . . one day (he) scattered a load 
of kids in the street, pumping that 


screaming button-hooter of his, before 
he got too close, and, as they bulleted 
out of the way, threw a fistful of small 
change after them.” 


If the scrap merchant is the hidden ruler, 
most of Sillitoe’s characters scavenge 
scraps and junk, rags and bones, and are 
themselves treated as tools, as means, and 
are carelessly, thrown aside, left to rust, to 
waste in a no-man’s-land outside industrial 
society. . . Donnie (donner - to give) the 
scrap scavenger in “To Be Collected,” 
thinks, when he has collected nothing: 


“Locusts and desert every crumb 
scratched and scraped - and saw himseif 
in the same mind maybe as those poor 
enormous animals in prehistoric times 
come to the end of their tether because 
the sun had dried up the earth . .” 


The best joke for years for Donnie and 
his two mates is that when he went to one 
collier’s door, he had asked: “Any old 
tags, mate?” The collier’s reply, before 
slamming the door, is: “Ar, tek me.” 


Not only is the collier a bit of scrap “to 
be collected,” so is a sackful of sten guns 
with this label, left outside an old deserted, 
broken down methodist chapel - a symbol 
of the decay of early socialism? - which 
Donnie finds and threatens to use on his 
two mates who “ put on him.” After they’ve 
dumped them in a pond, they regret it; 
they might have come in useful, as Dave 
says: 
“Tf there’s a war and they come to call 
us up, we could take to the hills. Mow 
down a few Civil Defence bastards cn 
the way ..” 


Society seems to Sillitoe’s characters to be 
dying’ or dead with a pyramid of afflu- 
ence and industry’s waste for a monu- 
ment. When the narrator of “The Rag- 
man’s Daughter ” is riding in the country. 


“Slag heaps looked pale blue in sum- 
mer . . like pyramid targets . . as if they 
weren’t real...” 


They look desirable, worth making for, but 
when approached closely “. . they were 
grey and useless and scabby, too real to 
look good any more. .” 


In “The Other John Peel” the town con- 
taining “the dead to be awakened” with 
a “View Halloo” “was a cemetery on 
short lease to the night, dead quiet except 
for the whine of factory generators . .” 
(“ Generators” if no idle word, for the 
births this society takes: most notice of 
are the births of consumer goods). The 
“death in the morning” is that of a fox, 
killed by Bob who hunts them to give his 
children their tails and to escape from 
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his environment, but it could be that of 
men hunted during and after a revolution. 
if Bob’s friend Ernie (“earnest”) had his 
way. In a way Bob is killing himself, by 
taking this unreal escape route from society, 
by cutting short his own history, by “ bob- 
tailing” himself. 


A central metaphor and subject gawkily 
striates the stories - that of “ragtags and 
bobtails > who are the lowest order, the 
rabble, the “ near criminal sub-proletariat ” 
(Isobel Quigley, Sunday Telegraph), the 
unskilled working class: they are also 
everyman, They live off waste and are 
treated as waste. They are Sillitoe’s stories, 
his subjects, his narrators. “To rag” is 
to create the wildest disorder, to tear to 
shreds, and this is what Sillitoe’s characters 
and their enemies can both do to the entire 
fabric of society. “Tags” are the moral 
sententiae which actors add to speeches, 
and the game of “tag” is to touch and 
pass om - as the stories of folk heroes 
mentioned in this book have touched 
people who have passed them on. That 
the sententiae are “ ragtags”” suggests that 
the conclusions reached by characters are 
the product of an interplay of mutually 
destructive forces and are not necessarily 
the outgoing values of the stories - for 
example, the endorsement of violent revolu- 
tion by some characters, “ Bobtail,’ rich 
with contrapuntal ironies in “The Other 
John Peel,” means a cut-off-tail, that the 
story’s endings are arbitrary, that they may 
continue into history. 


The cutting edge of these stories, then, is 
the edge between the festive rebel-vagrant 
who plays games, tells himself stories be- 
cause he is helpless and isolated, and the 
social revolutionary of. baJlad-fable, a pub- 
lic expression of commonness, of working 
class solidarity of intense and massive 
force. The problem is that the latter emerges 
in violence, mirroring its enemy, and that 
the former issues in romantic ineffectual- 
ness. Sillitoe, fiercely concerned with bring- 
ing about a society in which men are ends 
and not means to an inhuman end, catches 
this menacing unease and polarises it in his 
stories. 


Sartre states the problem well by saying 
that literature must “historicise ” personal 
good and that literature should be: “ 
the subjectivity of a society in permanent 
revolution, .” Sillitoe is nowhere near to 
the solution of this problem, but he is 
totally and personally involved in an ex- 
ploration of the hindrances to such a 
society and such a literature, and that can- 
not be said of any other living British 
writer. 
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Peter Thomas, MP, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 


WHY EVERYONE MUST DISAR\ 


Everyone, we are told, is “agin sin.’ 
had always assumed in ‘much the same ae 
that everyone was “for” the Geneva dis- 
armament negotiations, 


I now learn this is not so. The Editor of 
Peace News has drawn my attention to two 
articles by Mr. Adam Roberts in the issues 
of August 2 and 9, which quote with 
evident approval the view that “. .. the 
Geneva disarmament talks are largely a 
waste of time.” He takes this view not 
because he believes disarmament is undesir- 
able (a view sometimes expressed in other 
quarters), but because he thinks the talks 
are unlikely to succeed, Moreover, he 
seems to reject the whole idea of attempt- 
ing to achieve disarmament by negotiation. 
For example, he quoted Canon Collins as 
wondering whether the negotiations are not 
really a menace. He added that in any case 
“bowever much we advocate negotiated 
disarmament it will still be a rather remote 
politician” (presumably myself or Mr. 
Godber, my predecessor) “ who represents 
Britain at Geneva.” Mr, Roberts claimed 
that “it is disastrous for the peace move- 
ment to be associated with those who advo- 
cate negotiations . . .” and suggested that 
it should support unilateral disarmament and 
non-violent resistance. 


This gives me a welcome opportunity to 
explain why I, and the government, believe 
in the Geneva negotiations and are con- 
vinced first that disarmament must be 
sought through negotiation, and second that 
it must be multilateral - in fact, world 
wide - if it is to provide a lasting solution 
to the problems of the nuclear age. 


Mr. Roberts argued that multilateral dis- 
armament is a chimera for two different 
reasons. In his first article he pointed out 
the technical difficulties inherent in a dis- 
armament agreement, principally the pro- 
blems of inspection and peace-keeping in a 
disarmed world. His second argument was 
that national governments would never 
negotiate a disarmament treaty because they 
are too concerned with maintaining their 


own strength and blaming the other side. 


I hope Mr. Roberts will forgive me if I 
say that his first argument seemed to imply 
that if the “ peace movement ” adopted his 
policy it would then be able to avoid all 
the hard thinking and hard work which 
negotiated disarmament involves. I find 
this a depressing attitude. To renounce 
interest in the Geneva negotiations because 
they are “remote” or “ complicated ” and 
are trying to solve “technical difficulties ” 
would be incredibly apathetic in a move- 
ment inspired by hopes of peace, In fact, 
as I know from personal experience, there 
is an immense amount of popular interest 
in the talks. 


As regards Mr, Roberts’ second argument, 
I believe that general disarmament must be 
negotiated by governments because we live 
in a world of sovereign states. While cer- 
tainly most difficult, and probably also 
distant, it is not unattainable, and indeed 
must be achieved. 


Moreover, I think the vast majority of the 
British public agree that it should be a 
matter for carefully negotiated agreement, 
and believe that because of the danger pre- 
sented by nuclear weapons the world has 
an incentive to make a_ breakthrough 
towards disarmament which has never 
existed in the past. Moreover, however 
great the. differences between East and 
West, neither side doubts that disarmament 
must be world wide and negotiated. In- 
deed, this is one of the six “ Agreed Prin- 
ciples of Disarmament” which were 
adopted by the Soviet Union and the 
United States in September, 1961, and after- 
wards overwhelmingly endorsed by the 
General Assembly, It is true that the aim 
is ambitious, no Jess than to set up a new 
world order where the rule of law will re- 
place force of arms. And if such an order 
is to be lasting the peace-keeping arrange- 
ments adopted must effectively deter cheat- 
ing or aggression. This means every 


country will need to be consulted before 
any significant progress can be made to- 


wards general disarmament, But before all 
or most of the powers can be brought into 
the framework some representative com- 
mittee must determine its general shape. 
That is what we are trying to do at the 
Geneva Conference. 


Why are we taking so long about it? We 
differ with the Russians on numerous points 
and in particular on three fundamental 
issues (two of which Mr. Roberts men- 
tioned), These are briefly, the programme 
for balanced disarmament, inspection or 
verification, and keeping the peace in a 
disarmed world. 


Both sides agree that disarmament should 
be balanced so that no power could at any 
time gain military advantage during the 
process, But we disagree about the speed 
at which various weapons should be des- 
troyed. Since Mr. Roberts has not dwelt 
on this point I need not go further into it, 
except to say that both sides are still trying 
to bridge the gap between them. 


For example, in his speech at the General 
Assembly this year Mr. Gromyko recog- 
nised that the nuclear deterrent on both 
sides must now be kept until the end of 
disarmament, by which time an effective 
international peace-keeping force will have 
been built up. 


Our second difference is over the question 
of inspection or verification. Few states 
are willing to sign a disarmament treaty 
until they can be sure that all parties would 
carry out its provisions. Unfortunately, 
while the Soviet Union is prepared to allow 
inspection of the destruction of arms, it 
will not agree to inspection to ensure that 
arms have not been retained illegally for 
purposes of blackmail during or after dis- 
armament, This is a fundamental problem 
to which Mr. Roberts refers in his first 
article. It is true that no system can give 
100 per cent certainty that all unauthorised 
weapons are destroyed. But this does not 
mean that any inspection of “ remainders” 
is impracticable nor that it is not of para- 
mount importance. On the contrary it 
could start from small beginnings and pro- 
gressively increase. The West has already 
put forward one possible solution, that for 
“inspection by zonal sampling,” and we 
shall be very willing to consider others. 
(Mr. Roberts suggests that proposals for 
inspection are generally based on the 
Opium Convention. I can assure him that 
our thinking is a good deal more sophisti- 
cated than that.) 


Soviet reluctance to admit international 
inspectors on to Russian soil is the prin- 
cipal reason why a comprehensive nuclear 
test-ban treaty has not yet been concluded. 


It remains one of the fundamental differ- 
ences between us. At the moment there is 
not much sign of a breakthrough, but it 
may be that as Soviet society becomes more 
liberal this Soviet reluctance will disappear. 
Six months ago people were saying that we 
would never get even a partial nuclear 
test-ban treaty. We have got it, This 
shows it is worthwhile to keep trying. 


The third real division between the Soviet 
bloc and the West is one to which Mr. 


Mr. Peter Thomas is the Member of 
Parliament for Conway and is Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In the 
Second World War he was a bomber 
pilot with the RAF and he was a 
prisoner of war for four years. He was 
called to the Bar in 1947 and has 
been a member of Parliament since 
1951. 


Roberts also referred, namely, the place of 
peace-keeping forces in a disarmed world. 
In a nutshell, the West considers that an 
effective peace-keeping force is essential for 
disarmament, and that by the concluding 
stage of the process it must be so strong 
that no state could challenge it. The 
Russians insist that all we need do is to 
implement the existing United Nations 
apparatus for keeping the peace, by which 
states send national contingents at the re- 
quest of and for the use of the Security 
Council. But, as we all know, the Security 
Council has seldom been able to exercise 
its peace-keeping function because it has 
been hamstrung by the Soviet veto. The 
Russians have rade it clear that this veto 
would continue. So until they are prepared 
to allow a “more centralised” and “ mili- 
tarily effective ” United Nations force, such 
as Mr. Roberts envisages, the prospects of 
international peace-keeping are not very 
bright. But, here again, we should not give 


up trying. 


These differences are very real and they are 
still far from a solution. The difficulties 
involved in inspection and peace-keeping 
forces in a disarmed world are not merely 
technical, They spring from the nature of 
Soviet society, It is also true that the 
Geneva Conference has not registered much 
spectacular success. But it has made a 
useful start in discussing and clarifying the 
issues, By revealing the problems it has 
stimulated the desire to solve them. When 
the will for agreement is present on both 
sides the clearing of the ground which the 
conference has done will be found very 
valuable. This has already been proved 
with the nuclear test-ban treaty. In addition 
there has been the signature of the “hot 
line” agreement which will help to reduce 
the risks of war by accident or miscalcula- 
tion. The conference can feel legitimate 
pride in both these achievements. It will 
continue to press on not only with the 
problems of general disarmament but also 
with such measures as the non-dissemination 
of nuclear weapons and the establishment of 
observation posts against surprise attack 
and the denuclearisation of outer space, 


The problem of disarmament is one of the 
great questions of our time. I agree with 
Mr. Roberts that it is an immense and 
difficult task. Where I differ from him is 
in the conclusions J draw. He wants the 
“peace movement” to support unilateral 
disarmament and non-violent resistance. To 
me this seems to be turning one’s back on 
the main problems, Even if the British 
public could be persuaded to adopt such a 
policy, which I very much doubt, it would 
not help us on the road to world disarma- 
ment or world peace. Indeed, unilateral 
disarmament by Britain would only aggra- 
vate the problems we face. For our with- 
drawal from the system of alliances which, 
however precariously, has kept the peace 
for more than ten years, would plunge 
them into disarray. The total destructive 
power of the world’s weapons would only 
be reduced by a few per cent. But the 
likelihood of these remaining weapons 
being used would be increased. Can we 
really believe that the “moral example ” of 
our surrendering our nuclear deterrent 
would make the French or the Chinese 
hesitate in their present nuclear policies ? 
Did India’s neutral foreign policy and mili- 
tary weakness “morally restrain’ China 
last autumn ? 


It would, as Mr, Roberts suggested at one 
point, be possible for governments unilater- 
ally to make modest arms reductions as 
opposed to disarming completely. This 
might increase confidence and encourage 
other governments to do the same, but I 
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Adam Roberts replies 


THE QUESTIONS WHICH 


REMAIN 


When in the second of my two articles on 
multilateral disarmament I referred to the 
“rather remote politician who represents 
Britain at Geneva,” I did not imagine that 
he would accept an invitation from the 
editor of Peace News to reply to the 
articles. I am very impressed that a 
minister should go to this trouble, especi- 
ally as the reaction to my articles from 
people in peace groups was precisely nil. 


This said, I have to add that Mr. Thomas’ 
atticle fails to tackle some of the basic 
problems of multilateral disarmament. 
which I tried. however inadequately, to 
Taise. 

In some crucial respects he misrepresents 
my argument. At no stage did I say any- 
thing which conveyed the meaning that 
“ national governments would never 
negotiate a disarmament treaty because they 
ate too concerned with their own strength 
and blaming the other side.” I made it 


Peter Thomas, MP 


doubt it. In any case, it would not solve 
the real problem. To achieve world-wide 
disarmament we must have treaty obliga- 
tions to disarm which not merely bind 
governments not to reverse the process but 
also provide for enforcement. Without 
treaty obligations suspicions would not be 
removed. This implies negotiation. 


Of course, there are risks in a world armed 
as it is today, But unilateralists must be 
prepared to contemplate seriously the re- 
sults of the policies they advocate. We 
should remember, too, that it was Britain’s 
nuclear deterrent which enabled her to 
play the useful part she did in the nuclear 
test-ban talks and to negotiate the recent 
treaty. It also gives us much influence in 
the wider disarmament talks. 


To sum up, I believe that Britain must 
continue to work for general disarmament, 
to be negotiated in the first place at 
Geneva and ultimately to be carried out by 
all countries. Meanwhile, any small steps 
we can take along the road are most worth- 
while. We would be wrong or irresponsible 
to renounce our place in world affairs and 
take no account of the consequences. The 
policy of negotiation which Britain and 
other countries at Geneva are pursuing 
lacks the insular simplicity of unilateralism. 
But, however difficult, it is the only way 
which can lead to the real solution. It 
would be foolish to abandon it when we 
were just beginning to see signs of progress. 


clear that my criticisms of the multi- 
lateralist position were based on the 
genuine difficulties of inspection of dis- 
armament, and of controlling conflict in a 
disarmed world. My second article did 
refer to the fact that Western politicians 
tended to blame the Russians for failure 
to agree, and likewise in the first article I 
quoted Khrushchev as saying that failure to 
agree was all the fault of the United States 
and its NATO partners. But nowhere did 
I say that governments had failed to agree 
because they were concerned with blaming 
the other side. I went out of my way to 
avoid blaming any of the negotiators or 
governments involved for the fact that 
after all the years of negotiations we still 
have no agreement on disarmament. In- 
stead of attributing blame, I tried to sug- 
gest that a more basic analysis of the 
whole idea of multilateral disarmament was 
needed. 

Mr. Thomas seems to shy away from my 
argument. He summarises it thus: 


“In his first article, he (Mr. Roberts) 
pointed out the technical difficulties in- 
herent in a disarmament agreement, 
principally the problems of inspection 
and peace-keeping in a disarmed world.” 


He then goes on to answer this argument: 
“1 hope Mr. Roberts will forgive me if 
I say that his first argument seemed to 
imply that if the ‘peace movement’ 
adopted his policy it would then be able 
to avoid all the hard thinking and hard 
work which negotiated disarmament in- 
volves. I find this a depressing attitude. 
Yo renounce interest in the Geneva 
negotiations because they are ‘remote’ 
or ‘complicated’ and are trying to solve 
‘technical difficulties’ would be in- 
credibly apathetic in a movement inspired 
by hopes of peace.” 
These paragraphs misrepresent both my 
language and my meaning. At no point in 
my article did the words “technical diffi- 
culties” occur. In my first article I did 
mention “technical problems,” but solely 
in order to repudiate the idea that only 
technical problems stand between us and 
disarmament. Nor did I at any stage “ re- 
nounce interest” in the Geneva negotiations. 
I am very interested in them, but think it 
important that people should understand 
why they are not likely to succeed. 
In commenting on my argument, Mr. 
Thomas states,, first, that “the vast 
majority of the British public” agree that 
disarmament should be a matter for care- 
fully negotiated agreement; and secondly. 


that ‘“ however great the differences between 
East and West, neither side doubts that 
disarmament must be world-wide and 
negotiated.” These points are obvious, and 
I would not dream of denying them. I 
had already said in my first article that 
“it (agreed disarmament) has achieved a 
general measure of support.” 

Mr. Thomas only really begins to answer 
my arguments in the section where he out- 
lines Western differences with the Russians 
in the disarmament negotiations. Here he 
admits that “it is true that no system can 
give 100 per cent certainty that all un- 
authorised weapons are destroyed.” This is 
a point of crucial significance, even if it is 
slightly contradicted by his next sentence, 
that “ this does not mean that any inspection 
of ‘remainders’ is impracticable, nor that 
it is not of paramount importance.” 
Significantly, Mr. Thomas does not deny 
my statement that on May 30, 1963, Mr. 
Godber (Mr. Thomas’ predecessor) “is re- 
ported to have told the disarmament con- 
ference in Geneva that technical studies had 
revealed that a control organisation could 
not guarantee that from ten to twenty per 
cent of nuclear weapons stocks held over 
by any country from past production had 
not been concealed.” Mr, Godber’s state- 
ment echoes similar remarks in a paper 
presented by the British delegation at 
Geneva on August 1, 1962. 

Mr. Thomas seems to place his main hope 
in the Soviets allowing “inspection to en- 
sure that arms have not been retained 
illegally.” But this is surely of limited 
value if, as he states, there will in any case 
never be 100 per cent certainty that un- 
authorised weapons have been destroyed. 

I can see little point in the way Mr. 
Thomas concludes discussion on this mat- 
ter, by mentioning the test-ban treaty. The 
test-ban treaty does indicate a certain 
flexibility on the part of the Russians, who 
earlier opposed the idea of a partial] ban. 
But the treaty had practically nothing to do 
with the problems of inspection and con- 
trol, which did not really arise. 

With regard to a “ peace-keeping force,” 
Mr. Thomas makes clear that any such 
force would have to be very centralised 
in order to be militarily effective. He does 
not, however, say what kind of weapons 
it would have, which is a question I tried 
to raise in my first article, and which badly 
needs to be answered. I also asked in 
my article how a world force would decide 
what constituted aggression, of which there 
is no simple definition. These questions are 
important, as the presumed differences be- 
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Signing the partial nuclear 
test-ban treaty: left to right, 

Dean Rusk, Andrei Gromyko and the 
then Lord Home, with U Thant and 
Mr Khrushchev looking on at right 


tween national military arms and a world 
government's military arms need to be 
studied rather carefully. Mr. Thomas said 
a world force “must be so strong that no 
state could challenge it.” But what if a 
state does challenge it? Do we have a 
war? a Cold War? or what? 


It is very easy when discussing questions 
of war and peace to Criticise or even de- 
molish someone else’s policy. It is far 
harder to put forward something in its 
place. Being critical of the idea of multi- 
lateral disarmament and of a world force, 
I obviously have an obligation to spell out 
an alternative policy more fully, But that 
was not the purpose of my articles on 
multilateral disarmament, and it is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Thomas has chosen to criti- 
cise the proposal of unilateral disarmament 
and defence by non-violent resistance on 
the basis of the cursory remarks I made 
on these matters in the two articles, Al- 
though I disagree with Mr. Thomas’ 
remarks on unilateral disarmament, basi- 
cally he is knocking down a case which I 
would not wish to put up. Unilateral dis- 
armament by Britain, not coupled with 
demands for unilateral disarmament in other 
countries, would not be very meaningful; 
and I did not at any stage try to defend 
India’s “ neutral foreign policy and military 
weakness ” which was made to look rather 
flimsy just a year ago. 


I am not, as Mr. Peter Thomas seems to 
suggest, against all negotiations. Negotia- 
tions are extremely useful in a very wide 
range of affairs. But we should have no 
illusions about them. It does not help to 
suppose that they can solve all our 
problems and resolve all our conflicts. 


Mr. Thomas seems to have extraordinary 
faith both in negotiations and in treaties. 
He says that “without treaty obligations 
suspicions would not be removed.” The 
sad history of some of the treaties there 
have been in this century, including some 
disarmament treaties such as the Washing- 
ton Naval Treaty, suggests that they are 
not necessarily a guarantee against sus- 
picion. 

A year ago an American professor of 
psychiatry, Dr. Jerome Frank, wrote in 
Peace News that 


“If a scientific experiment led to re- 
peated negative results the experimenter 
would begin to ask himself whether he 
had formulated the problem correctly. It 
may be appropriate to raise the same 
question about the deliberations of inter- 
national conferences.” 


This question still needs to be raised in 
the national debate - such as it is - on the 
topic of disarmament. 
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Homosexuality: a discredited law 
which won't collapse 


Allan Horsfall 


Winter Talks, 
Trust, 3s 6d). 


This substantial (80-page) booklet records 
in permanent form a series of six talks 
(together with some of the discussion which 
followed each) which was sponsored last 
winter by the Albany Trust, a voluntary, 
charitable body which exists for the pro- 
motion of psychological health. This first 
series of talks is concerned, in the main, 
with homosexuality. 


1962-63 series. (Albany 


Those who are still unfamiliar with the 
argument for a change in our barbaric 
homosexuality Iaw will find it set out in 
sufficient detail here, while those com- 
mitted to the principle of reform will find 
in this a valuable piece of ammunition for 
use in the campaign. Parts of the case 
have been argued more closely elsewhere, 
but nowhere is this discredited law shot 
down in flames from so many different 
angles as it is here. 


The price of liberty is eternal vigilance; 
and two of the speakers deal at some Iength 
with the manner in which the first specific- 
ally homosexual offence was created, MPs 
being tricked by the now _ notorious 
Labouchére amendment to the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, 1885 - a measure 
“for the further protection of women and 
girls and the suppression of brothels” - 
into voting for something which few, if 
any, of them understood and of which, had 
they understood, not many would have 
approved. 


The implications of the amendment were 
quickly grasped, the objections began al- 
most as soon as the Royal Assent was 
granted, and the Act was condemned as 
“The Blackmailers’ Charter.” The protest 
has been going on ever since with varying 
degrees of intensity and a consistent lack of 
success - so much so that C. H. Rolph is 
moved to observe in his talk on “ Homo- 
sexual Law Reform” that “The most 


tragic thing about what we call the demo- 
cratic way of law-making seems to me to 
be that a crack-pot clause such as Labou- 
chére’s can get in in the small hours of the 
morning, when MPs are tired and want to 
get home, whereas it takes perhaps a cen- 
tury of campaigning - a century, too, of 
needless injustice and human suffering - to 
get that clause out again.” 


Several of the speakers re-emphasise most 
of the arguments which have served to 
bring the law into disrepute - the fact that 
homosexuality, far from being a wilfully 
chosen perversion, is not even a disease or 
illness; the harmlessness of homosexual 
practices and the fact that men cannot be 
initiated into these practices (outside the 
all-male environment of public schools, 
prisons and ships at sea) unless there is 
already a homosexual predisposition present. 
The important distinction between homo- 
sexuals and paedophiliacs is drawn yet 
again. 


Dr. W. Lindesay Neustatter, in his lecture 
on “Sexual Deviation from the Psychiatric 
Standpoint,” refers to the Minister who re- 
marked over the Street Offences Act that it 
was no use trying to stamp out prostitution 
because one could not legislate contrary to 
human nature, and he goes on to say: “He 
was referring to the heterosexual impulse; 
I wondered why it is that the wretched 
homosexual is supposed to be able to have 
so much more self-control. . .? The betero- 
sexual, after all, has at any rate got the 
prospect of having legalised sexual relations 
when he marries, which the homosexual 
never has.” 

Anybody who really thinks about it for just 
one moment should realise the futility of 
trying to make homosexuals refrain from 
entering into relationships which are, for 
them, quite natural, when the strength of 
their sexual drive and the degree of their 
self-control are both the same - no more, 
no less - as those of the heterosexual, 


It takes little effort to imagine the resultant 
chaos if such a demand were ever to be 
made of heterosexuals, and yet there are 
still those who should by now know better, 
who continue to lock upon the present 
position as reasonable. I recently saw a 
letter written by a Labour MP to the 
mother of a young chap who is at present 
serving a sentence of eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, imposed for private homo- 
sexual] behaviour, in which the writer refers 
to “this trouble which your son has 
brought upon himself.” 


Both Dr. Neustatter and Gordon Westwood 
(“ Sociological Aspects of Homosexuality ”) 
take the view that homosexuality is not in- 
born, but results from early environmental 
factors, and as Westwood points out: “‘ This 
always seems to annoy people. For some 
reason there seems to be an urgent desire 
to believe that homosexuals are born, not 
made. . . Perhaps the reason why people 
want to believe that homosexuality is an 
inborn condition is because they wish to 
show that a man cannot be held respon- 
sible for his homosexual desires. But this 
would be equally true if the condition was 
formed in early childhood, as the Freudians 
believe. As far as responsibility is con- 
cerned, the difference between an inborn 
condition and a condition acquired at the 
age of five, say, is purely academic.” 


Kenneth Robinson, MP (“Parliament and 
the Wolfenden Report”), tells the sorry tale 
of Parliamentary cowardice, while Anne 
Allen (“Sex and the Family”) speaks of 
some of the irrational social attitudes 
towards sex which distort the lives of so 
many of us, homosexual and heterosexual 
alike. 

Antony Grey (“Towards a Sexually Sane 
Society ”) deals with the broad question of 
changing social attitudes and the respon- 
sibilities which homosexuals ought now to 
assume, both in their personal conduct and 
in their attitude towards society and 


In the discussion he 


towards each other, 
returns to a point which he touched upon 
briefly in his talk; that is the desirability 
of homosexuals telling their families and 
friends about their condition where this is 


possible. The difficulties are obvious and 
Grey himself tells of hearing in one week 
of a couple of cases where parents learning 
of their children’s homosexuality had either 
turned them out of the house or assaulted 
them. There must, however, be many cases 
where it is possible for homosexuals to 
divulge this information without creating a 
major upheaval and if such a course were 
widely followed it could surely do much to 
relieve individuals of at least part of their 
burden of secrecy, and to demonstrate to 
society at large that homosexuals are not 
by any means the peculiar and_ sinister 
people that they are still imagined, in some 
quarters, to be. 


There is one critical note which must be 
sounded, Faced with the continued intran- 
sigence of Parliament and a government 
which remains unresponsive both to the 
findings of its own inquiry and the pleas 
of informed opinion, the reform campaign 
will inevitably become more vocal and 
more broadly-based. Such an_ intensified 
campaign should not be troubled by 
doubts about its object and yet there is, 
among leading reformers, a division be- 
tween the “gradualist’” and the “all or 
nothing at all’ schools of thought. 


I am not at all sure that Mr. Rolph has a 
fair analogy when he compares this cam- 
paign with the one against capital punish- 
ment, with the suggestion that it is only 
necessary to achieve some compromise 
measure comparable to the 1957 Homicide 
Act, whereupon the whole thing becomes 
so ridiculous that it will very quickly col- 
lapse under the sheer weight of its own 
absurdity. This law has, after all, been 
absurd from the beginning and it hasn't 
collapsed up to now. 


Alan Lovell 


Age of austerity -or golden era? 


Age of Austerity, edited by Michael Sissons 
and Philip French. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 30s.) 


Age of Austerity is in many ways a pleas- 
antly informative book. If, like me, you 
were too young at the time to know much 
about the politics of the late 1940s, several 
chapters in it will be well worth reading. 
David Leitch’s essay on British attitudes 
towards the setting up of Israel is a sharp 
reminder of the amount of anti-semitism 
there was in this country only a year or so 
after the second world war; John Higgins 
describes just how complicated the freeing 
of India was; and Michael Frayn’s essay on 
the Festival of Britain recalls a spirit that 
is now so dead that it has the charm of an 
old family photograph. 


The book aims to be more than inform- 
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ative. It is also an attempt to provide a 
composite portrait of a period, the years 
of the Labour government, 1945-51. The 
portrait is of particular interest since the 
contributors to the book, though all of 
them were too young to vote in 1945, are 
now all people whose names appear regu- 
Jarly in The New Statesman, Encounter, 
The Sunday Times, The Observer, and on 
television. They are people who will have 
an increasing influence on public opinion. 
If it were not for this, the book would not 
be worth taking too seriously, as it is a 
lightweight production. 

Its main defect is the way it has been con- 
ceived, rather in terms of an under- 
graduate history paper. All the topics 
which might appear in such a paper are 
there - “Discuss the part played by Sir 
Stafford Cripps”; “ Describe the setting-up 
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of the National Health Service”; ‘“ Con- 
sider the effects of the British withdrawal 
from Greece.” By far the best essays in 
the book are those which can be answered 
in these terms. The accounts of foreign 
affairs, economics and politics are much 
more authoritative than the accounts of 
social topics (Michae] Frayn’s essay is the 
exception and is easily the best in the 
book). ‘Behind the social essays there are 
few signs of an intellectual discipline. Both 
Susan Cooper’s essay on the trials and 
tribulations of the housewife and Pearson 
Phillips’s essay on fashion are thin, impres- 
sionistic pieces based primarily, I would 
guess, on a reading of the newspapers of 
the time. 


The editors say, fairly, that the aim of the 
book is not to be comprehensive, but to 
provide a fresh perspective on the period. 
The way they have conceived the book 
makes the perspective a distorted one at 
times. It seems odd that the only chapter 
on the cold war should be the one on the 
British withdrawal from Greece, A general 
discussion of the cold war, that whole com- 
plex of events including the Communist 
takeovers in Eastern Europe, the American 
witch hints, the Berlin air lift, the atom 
spies, American possession of the A-bomb, 
the Korean war - is surely central to any 
attempt to understand the years 1945-51. 
In the same way, so far as home affairs are 
concerned, there are topics which escape 
the conventional classifications but which 
are vital to an understanding of the period. 
Several contributors touch on the quality of 
the Labour leadership. A full discussion of 
that leadership which examined how repre- 
sentative it was of the Labour movement, 
the mistakes it need not have made, and 


why it lacked imagination, would have 
helped a good deal. So would a whole 
chapter on nationalisation, rather than one 
chapter on the attempt to nationalise steel 
and the tag end of a chapter on another 
topic, 

The perspective that the book clearly estab- 
lishes is the narrow one of the early 1960s. 
Since we are now feeling the full benefit of 
the increased supply of consumer goods 
which became available in the 1950s, the 
late 1940s seem an age of scarcity. Ration- 
ing and shortages are blamed for the down- 
fall of the Labour government in 1951. 
Almost every contributor to the book 
accepts this explanation. 


But, if I can take my own experience as an 
example, this is only part of the truth. For 
me the late 1940s seem almost a golden era. 
For somebody whose memories went not 
much further back than the beginning of 
the war rationing and . scarcity were 
nothing new. Far from being an age of 
austerity, the time was for me an age of 
opportunity. The period began as I started 
at grammar school and ended as I entered 
the sixth form and had the chance of going 
to university. For older people with 
memories of the 1930s the shortages were 
nothing new and to counterbalance them 
they were now sure of a job because of full 
employment policies, Young as I was, the 
establishing of the National Health Service 
made a great impression on me. That ill- 
ness should not be an economic disaster on 
top of everything else was seen as a 
tremendous step forward by all the people 
I knew. It is only if you regard people 
simply as consumers of fridges and washing 
machines that the Jate 1940s seem unquali- 
fiedly an “ age of austerity.” 


Christopher Lake 
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Greek elections: opposition still divided 


Next Sunday, November 3, the 300 mem- 
bers of the new Greek parliament will be 
elected, and it is to be hoped that the 
5,610,000 voters will be able to express 
their wishes more freely than was possible 
In 1961. These elections are taking place 
two years ahead of time and follow the 
Tesignation of Mr, Karamanlis shortly 
before the visit of the King and Qucen of 
Greece to Britain, Since then there have 
been two caretaker governments, The first 
of these under Mr. Pipinelis was largely 
composed of supporters of Mr. Karamanlis 
but, following public pressure, this was re. 
placed (only five weeks before the elec- 
tions) by the present caretaker government 
ot Mr, Mavromichalis, Although this gov- 
ernment is non-party in its composition and 
appears anxious to ensure that the elections 
are properly conducted, it is rather in- 
effective because the state machinery is in 
the hands of the supporters of the right 
wing ERE party of Mr. Karamanlis, which 
has been in power since 1956. 


The present caretaker government has pro- 
claimed that everyone has the tight of 
freedom of assembly, of electioneering. and 
of distributing leaflets; it has replaced the 
chiefs of police in Athens and Salonika 
and ordered the disbanding of the right 
wing paramilitary organisations which have 
done so much to terrorise the electorate 
during previous elections. The police, how- 
ever, frequently ignore government orders, 
and, in an attempt to intimidate the oppo- 
sition, hundreds of left wing supporters 
have already been arrested while distribut- 
ing leaficts and charged with “ soiling the 
Pavement.” Although they have subse- 
quently been acquitted, the fact that they 
have been arrested is a clear indication of 
police support for the ERE party. 


In the last elections, in 1961, 400 members 
of the police force were charged with 
terrorising voters, but not one was dis- 
missed. About 500,000 voters were regis- 
tered twice and a number of dead people 
voted - to the advantage of the ERE party. 
The two chief opposition parties have both 
published “black books” on the many 
irregularities during the 1961 elections, 

The chief parties contesting the elections on 


November 3 are the ERE party of Mr. 
Karamanlis; the Centre Union, led by a 
former prime minister, Mr. Papandreou; 
the left wing EDA party; and the so-called 
“ Progressive” party of Mr, Markezinis. 
There are also 19 other small parties con- 
testing some of the seats. 


The electoral system used at Greek elec- 
tions is normally that which the outgoing 
government believes to give it the greatest 
advantage, It was thus possible a few 
years ago for proportional representation to 
be used in the towns (where the opposition 
is strongest) while the simple majority 
system was used in the country districts. 
The present system, which is described as 
strengthened proportional representation, 
enables the party which comes first in the 
elections to obtain 40 bonus seats at the 
expense of the least successful parties, and 
thus it may secure an absolute majority in 
parliament with considerably less than 50 
per cent of the votes cast. 

The EDA and Centre Union parties are 
going into these elections with more con- 
fidence than before, and there is little 
doubt that the ERE party would be 
defeated if the opposition parties were able 
to unite. However, the proposals for a 
joint minimum programme put forward by 
EDA have been rejected by the Centre 
Union, who fear that if their victory were 
to be achieved as a result of co-operation 
with the Left, the Americans would make 
it difficult for them to form a government. 
The EDA party is not a Communist party, 
but as the Communist Party is outlawed in 
Greece it inevitably enjoys Communist sup- 
port. American influence in Greece 
through loans and military aid is exceed- 
ingly strong, and recent right wing govern- 
ments have been most anxious that Greece 
should appear to be America’s most faith- 
ful ally in NATO. About 40 per cent of 
the budget is devoted to military expendi- 
ture in spite of the poverty of the country. 
All those who work for peace and for a 
general amnesty for the political prisoners 
run the risk, like Lambrakis, of being 
treated as Communists by right wing 
fanatics. 


The deep desire for a real change in Greece - 


was made very clear at the impressive 


UN to urge total test ban? 


More than two weeks of discussion at the 
UN in New York have gone into the 
drawing up of the resolution on nuclear 
testing which would ban all tests, including 
those underground. 


The difficulties in drawing up the resolu- 
tion, which was tabled last Monday, have 
stemmed from the differences between the 
US and Russia on systems of inspection. 
The resolution, finally drafted, calls on all 
powers to accede and urges a comprehensive 
treaty that will include a ban on under- 
ground testing. 


The idea of including censure on France 
for its failure to sign the partial test-ban 


Agreement on 
Kariba Dam 


The right wing, all-white government of 
Southern Rhodesia and the government of 
Northern Rhodesia, headed by the African 
nationalist leader Kenneth Kaunda, have 
reached agreement on the future adminis- 
tration of the Kariba Dam. The assets of 
the Kariba project, at present owned by the 
government of the Central African Federa- 
tion, are worth more than £100 million, and 
the decision as to who would control these 
in future was thought to be one of the most 
difficult problems involved in the break-up 
of the Central African Federation at the 
end of this year, 


The solution which has been found is to set 
up a public authority which will be known 
as the Central African Power Corporation 
which will inherit the assets of the Kariba 
enterprise. The full details of how the new 
organisation will be run are not yet known, 
but in last Friday’s Guardian Patrick 
Keatley, the paper’s Commonwealth corre- 
spondent, commented that “it can be 
assumed that the new public authority will 
follow a strictly non-racial policy in the 
hiring and promotion of employees; other- 
wise the African majority government of 
Northern Rhodesia would have nothing to 
do with it.” 


treaty was dropped. The discussions 
brought out the great concern among 
nations about China’s nuclear develop- 
ments, 


The US Atomic Energy Commission con- 
ducted an underground atomic explosion in 
Nevada on Saturday, October 26, which, 
the Commission said, had an important 
bearing on the possibility of successful 
nuclear test-ban negotiations, being “ de- 
signed to indicate whether the vibrations of 
nuclear explosions can be differentiated 
from earthquakes at long range.” 

China’s Foreign Minister, Chen Yi, was 
quoted by the Kyodo News Service in 
Tokyo last Monday as saying that it will be 
several years before China can have an 
atomic bomb test, but that China was very 
near to solving the problem of nuclear 
weapons production. China’s objective is, 
he added, to be equipped with atom bombs, 
missiles and supersonic weapons “ within a 
few years,” because without it China would 
remain a second or third class power. 
After some doubt as to when the French 
“ deterrent’ would go into operation, the 
French Minister for Armed Forces, M. 
Messmer, told the Defence Commission of 
the National Assembly on Tuesday, 
October 22, that France’s Mirage atomic 
bombers would enter into service in 1964. 


funeral of Lambrakis, and it remains to be 
seen whether this desire will once again be 
thwarted by the disunity of the opposition 
and by the pressure of the police and army 
on behalf of the right wing ERE party. 
All those who wish to see the peace move- 
ment flourish freely in Greece and who 
desire the speedy release of the political 
prisoners are hoping that the opposition 
candidates will be successful in the forth- 
coming elections, 


Christopher Lake has spent many years in 
Cyprus and Greece, teaching and studying 
Byzantine history. 


Footnote, The Athens left wing daily, 
Avgi, states that on October 17 a meeting 
at the EDA’s central election office, in 
Stadiou Street, Athens, was attacked by 
police, who injured 64 people. The Athens 
public prosecutor then arrived and asked 
the police to stop. 


On October 20 a large demonstration, 
organised by the EDA, took place in 
Salonika; there was no police interference. 
In many towns, such as Naoussa, in 
Northern Greece, meetings have taken place 
this year where in 1961 people were afraid 
to hold them. 


WOMEN MARCH IN ALGIERS 


A demonstration of women in Algiers on October 19 protesting against the Moroccan 
monarchy; the banner carries the slogan “Down with monarchy, the cancer of 


peoples.” 


The military conflict between Algeria and Morocco in the Sahara desert continued last 
weekend, and on Sunday it was announced that a consignment of more than 40 Soviet 
tanks and other war material from Cuba had been unloaded trom a Cuban cargo ship at 
Oran in western Algeria. The material was said to include armoured vehicles, a large 
quantity of heavy ammunition, and four MiG fighters packed in crates. 

Last Tuesday, King Hassan of Morocco and President Ben Rella arrived in Bamako, 
capital of the Mali Republic, to discuss how to stop the border conflict. 


Transvaal Indians resist 


eviction ‘havoc’ 


The first move in a nation-wide passive 
resistance campaign against the South 
African Group Areas Act was taken on 
Saturday, October 26, and Sunday, October 
27, when the Transvaal Indian Congress 
distributed thousands of circulars urging 
Indian shopkeepers to close their shops and 
take part in a protest scheduled to take 
place last Wednesday, October 30. 


The Act, passed in 1950, but only recently 
made effective against the two million 
Indians in South Africa because of legal 
complications, has the object of placing 
different racial groups in separate residen- 
tial areas. The Transvaal Indian Congress’s 
circular says: 

“The Act is evil. Its ruthless applica- 

tion is causing havoc among Indians. 

Under this law our shops are being 


Nkomo: 9 months’ jail 


Joshua Nkomo, leader of the banned 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union, was 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment at 
a court in Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, on 
Saturday, October 26. He was found guilty 
under the “security laws” for making a 
“subversive statement’? at a meeting in 
Gwelo on August 31. 

Five months of the sentence were suspended 
for three years, provided that he was not 
found guilty of similar charges. In fact, he 
faced similar charges on Wednesday of this 
week, October 30, at Bulawayo. Mr. 
Nkomo has been given bail but warned not 
to leave the country pending his appeal, 
The magistrate, Mr. H. P. Duncan, said 
that two statements from Mr. Nkomo’s 


speech taken together were likely to “in- 
cite disaffection against the government.” 
These were references to the sufferings of 
Africans during the war and the allegation 
that Germans and Italians had been given 
land from which Africans were removed 
after World War I. This statement was 
untrue, said the magistrate. 

Mr. Duncan added that another passage on 
which the conviction was based concerned 
the banning of successive nationalist parties 
and their funds. “It is clear,” he said, 
“that the defendant’s allegation that the 
government wants nationalists to form 
another party in order to ban it and sell 
its assets imputes to the government a 
corrupt and improper motive.” 


closed, homes taken away, and we are 

being herded into ghettos.” 
In Johannesburg eviction orders, which tell 
the Indians to move to their “ group area” 
twelve miles outside the city, have already 
been served on several hundred Indians 
and thousands more are likely to get them. 
In other Transvaal towns Indians are being 
ordered to move to the fringes - “to the 
benefit of white shopkeepers and often to 
the financial ruin of Indian businessmen,” 
commented John Ivey in the Sunday Times 
(October 27). 


Ike: Japan bomb 


‘unnecessary’ 


In a book to be published later this month 
former President Eisenhower states that he 
believed the dropping of an atomic bomb 
on Japan in 1945 was “ completely unneces- 
sary.” He says that he had “grave mis- 
givings ” when told of the plan to use the 
new weapon, and that he believed that 
Japan was “already defeated.” This was 
revealed in the New York Times last 
Friday in a story by Max Frankel which 
claims that Eisenhower's remarks about the 
Hiroshima bombing had been deleted in 
the instalment of Eisenhower’s book which 
appeared in another American newspaper. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Bazaar 3-6 p.m. Saturday, November 9 
Lady Clare Annesley; Antony Bates 
King’s Weigh House Church 

Binney St. opposite Selfridges 
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A French Air Force sergeant, Georges-Edouard Maysonnave, 


writes about life in the French armed forces 


No right but to obey 


When reading accounts of Nazi war crimes 
or seeing films of the atrocities committed 
daily in Hitler’s concentration camps one 
can only wonder how men can be so cruel 
to their fellows and reach such a depth of 
horror. 


Now of course Hitler is dead and no one 
would dare speak up for his doctrine; that 
would be so bad mannered, wouldn’t it ? 
However, barbarism did not die with Hitler, 
and has appeared again and again in the 
colonial wars of the last twenty years. In 
the Algerian war we were faced with the 
same cruelty and contempt of humanity, 
though on a smaller scale. 


Everyone has heard of the razing of whole 
Muslim villages, the shooting of civilians, 
the murder of prisoners, the torturing of 
“ suspects ”’ by water, electricity and other 
methods, and so on. I am concerned about 
this problem because the men guilty of 
such atrocities are my countrymen. How 
is it that people of the same upbringing as 
me, having been taught the same moral and 
social principles, can do things such as 
were done in Algeria ? 

There seems to be no special training for 
torture. The paratroops do get a very 
tough military training, and some police 
units seem consistently to handle prisoners 
roughly, but that is all. Even boys in their 
national service got involved in these mis- 
deeds. A close friend of mine - a very 
nice chap before he went off to Algeria - 
came back completely changed: he spoke 
of killing Muslims as if it were killing 
rabbits. Ordinary people got involved in 
torture: from public reports it has become 
known that a teacher tortured a young 
Arab girl to death, and a young man train- 
ing to be a priest worked the crank of a 
dynamo being used to torture an Arab. 

If you ask an officer or an administrator 
involved in the Algerian crisis about these 
tortures they will first deny most of the 
facts, and then they will make excuses: 
this was a very unusual war, which could 
not be handled like ordinary war - French 
soldiers were far away from home - the 
climate was unbearably hot at times - the 
people were of a different race, most of 
them uneducated - and in any case the 


Muslims could be charged with the same 
cruelty, 


I do not think these answers are com- 
pletely adequate. I believe the roots of the 
barbarism in the Algerian war are much 
deeper, in the whole way the French armed 
forces handle young men. My experiences 
in the French armed forces, in which I am 
completing 18 months of national service, 
have made me believe that the present rules 
of the armed forces and the way of life of 
young soldiers are the source of much of 
the perversion and degradation that has 
taken place. 

* * * 
My first contact with the armed forces was 
with the Conseil de Revision, a kind of 
inspection boys of nineteen must go 
through a year before they are finally 
called up, There were about fifty of us - 
perhaps more - and the first thing we had 
to do was to undress. Then we queued up 
for hours, along corridors, rooms, lobbies, 
and stairs to be weighed, measured, and 
examined by a doctor. All the time we 
were naked. At the end, still naked, we 
had to stand in front of the Board of 
Examiners, which consisted of an officer, 
the Prefér (head of the département in 
which we lived) and a doctor. This board 
told us if. we were fit or unfit for national 
service. 
Parliament has since passed a law allowing 
the boys to wear underpants. 
In due course I entered the armed forces 
for good. \ Fortunately I was put in the 
French Air Force, which is supposed to be 
the most enlightened of the services. We 
were immediately given our working 
clothes. Since we were not allowed to try 
them on, none of them fitted. Big men got 
trousers which were too short, thin men 
trousers which were too loose, and so on. 
The result was that we all looked just 
ridiculous. We also had to go to the hair- 
dresser, who cut our hair so short that we 
looked like shorn lambs. 
All this may appear as a trifle, and might 
provide a good number in comedy or farce, 
but I think it has a more serious conse- 
quence. It makes the boys feel less 
human. 
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This bad treatment usually goes on. The 
boys sleep in old, ugly, squalid barracks 
and get the worst food human beings can 
eat. On this matter, however, the Air Force 
does not follow the rule, and I personally 
cannot complain either about food or lodg- 
ing; my base is a new one, with modem 
pleasant buildings, 


However, when it came to allotting us jobs 
we were treated just the same as people 
in other units. The young soldiers, of 
course, had to do the lowest and filthiest 
jobs, but even Jater when we were given 
permanent assignments, each boy’s ability 
was hardly taken into account at all. 
Engineers, teachers, and professors - people 
who are badly needed in France - often 
got such highly qualified jobs as sweeping 
floors, or loading and unloading lorries. 

The young French serviceman has to be at 
the beck and call of NCOs from the time 
he gets up to the time he goes to sleep. 
He always has to fall in line, to march 
here, to march there, or be dismissed be- 
cause no one knows what is to happen 
next. No delay is allowed, and any slow- 
ness may cost a lot, The minute the 
serviceman heats the whistle he must fall 
in line. This is true even if the order to 
assemble has been a bit premature, in 
which case the men have to wait standing 
for ten minutes, twenty minutes, half an 
hour or more. How many hours we’ve 
stood there waiting for orders to come ! 


We have often had to repeat silly actions 
again and again just because they were the 
will of an NCO. We had, for example, to 
wash a floor again when it was already so 
clean that you could eat off it. 


The stupidest things are the revues (inspec- 
tions). On these occasions everything can 
be inspected, from the blankets to the 
pillow cases, from boots and belts to 
underclothes, summer uniforms and winter 
uniforms, mattresses, beds, electric lamps, 
and so on. When the revue is of small 
articles everything must be put on the bed 
in a special order. Before the lieutenant 
comes in, not only must shoes be given a 
teally good polish, but also the soles of the 
shoes. Once I was actually punished be- 
cause my pillow-case was in the wrong 
place. 

Every day, every hour one is threatened 
with punishment. I had previously be- 
lieved that God, or nature, had entrusted 
me with rights. I was wrong, and the 
French Air Force taught me that I had no 
right but to obey and to comply with strict 
regulations. There are many different kinds 
of punishment - cancellation of permission 
to go to town in the evening, or to go 
home on Sunday, keeping guard, doing a 
few days in jail. All of these things are 
easy enough to get through, but they are 
all irritating and debasing. 


Although the French Constitution recog- 
nises freedom of thought and freedom of 
the press, the armed forces have rules of 
their own. No political or religious propa- 
ganda is allowed in the barracks, and ser- 
vicemen are not even allowed to read the 
papers or books they like. Selling or read- 
ing leftist or communist papers is forbidden. 
Mainly since the Algerian war the following 
leftist papers have been banned: L’Express, 
France Observateur, the satirical paper 
Canard Enchainé, and the Catholic paper 
Temoignage Chrétien, 

Of course, when de Gaulle changed his 
Algerian policy and agreed to Algerian 
independence, the ultra-rightist and fascist 
papers which supported Algérie Francaise 


Georges-Edouard Maysonnave is a 
sergeant in the French Air Force, 
stationed at Mont-de-Marsan, S.-W. 
France. He is due to finish his 18- 
month national service today, and 
hopes to teach at a secondary school. 
He has worked with Jeunesse Etudi- 
ante Chrétienne and the Parti 
Socialiste Unifié. 


and the OAS were also banned. However, 
all the books published by Editions de 
Minuit and Maspéro supporting the right 
of Algeria to independence, or just giving 
an account of the war and its crimes, were 
also banned. 


It is the same with films. The security 
services have drawn up a list of films which 
may not be seen in the barracks. Hiro- 
shima mon Amour may not be shown nor 
any of Brigitte Bardot’s films, Recently at 
my base the American film L’Affaire 
Dreyfus was to be shown at the base 
cinema, but at the last minute there was a 
change, and a western was put on instead. 
Morals have little to do with our military 
training, and French servicemen are taught 
that the enemy deserves only contempt, that 
any means is good if it helps bring success, 
During my 18-month service I never heard 
of the Geneva Agreement on the treatment 
of prisoners, People are trained to kill 
without anyone pointing out the extreme 
gravity of such an action. 


The will to debase young boys is shown in 
a variety of ways: last year public opinion 
was shocked when newspapers revealed 
what was going on in Niel Barracks in 
Toulouse: boys were made to pick up 
cigarette stubs from the ground with their 
mouths, had to run with bags full of stones 
on their backs, and so on, The military 
authorities said that this was an exception. 
Well, I remember the time I had to march 
fast, in summer, more than five miles, and 
all dressed up as for winter, with two 
helmets (the light one and the heavy one), 
and so on. 


The ideology of the armed forces is that 
discipline and obedience are the supreme 
virtues. It is that the responsibility for an 
action rests only with the authority who 
has given the order. Thus soldiers are 
entirely irresponsible and must do anything 
they are told. One has to be blind not to 
see the extreme danger of such a totalita- 
rian ideology. It leads straight to Hitler 
and the Algerian war crimes, 
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Several letters commenting on 
last week’s reports of the CND 
conference have had to be held 
over. They will appear next week. 


RSGs, 1919-1963 


I should like to comment on Allen 
Skinner's review of The RSGs, 1919-1963. 
He says that the pamphlet is “drawn 
wholly from published material.” It is true 
that the information in it comes from pub- 
lished material, but the inferences and im- 
plications are my own, Then he criticises 
the “rather indiscriminating stridency” of 
the introduction for which, he says, I am 
“not responsible.” It is true that 1 didn't 
actually write it, but it was written with 
my close consultation and complete agree- 
ment. And finally he says that information 
about Exercises Parapluie and Fallex 
“demands further publicity much more 
than the facts about RSGs.” This may be 
true, but I naturally preferred to write a 
pamphlet about a subject it is possible to 
write a pamphlet about. 


Incidentally, one of the quotations he attri- 
butes to Stevenson Pugh of the Daily Mail 
was actually written by Chapman Pincher 
of the Daily Express; the actual number of 
regions is stated not by me but by the 
official sources; and he has got the recent 
changes in the regional organisation quite 
wrong, 

Never mind - otherwise it’s all right ! 
Nicolas Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3. 


Allen Skinner comments: It is gratifying 
that the Peace News notice of Mr. Walter’s 
pamphlet meets with his qualified approval. 
I am sorry that I did not include Mr. Chap- 
man Pincher’s name with the “key moles ” 
reference and thus left the impression that 
it was quoted from Mr. Stevenson Pugh’s 
articles, 


Mr. Walter would naturally approve of the 
“indiscriminating stridency ” that I depre- 
cated in the introduction to the pamphlet. 
It was apparent, however, that he had not 
written this, and I was not to know, of 
coure, that he had the degree of respon- 
sibility for it he indicates. 


State capitalism 


Alasdair MacIntyre, in his article last week 
on “bureaucratic state capitalism’ in 
Russia and Eastern Europe, complains that 
Ossowski fails to give any references for 
the state capitalist theory. However, Mac- 
Intyre’s own references are themselves 
scanty, and, if I may say so, one-sided - 
just Stalinist Russia, New International and 
International Socialism, 

The theory that Russia is capitalist - at 
least among those who regard themselves 
as socialists - has two origins. 


First, what can be called the “ traditional 
Marxists” (ie, those who rejected the 
Bolshevik innovations). From the start they 
maintained that the revolution in Russia 
could not have been anything else but 
bourgeois, This trend was represented by 
the Russian Marxist, Julius Martov; the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain; Anton 
Yugov in Economic Trends in Soviet 
Russia (in the late twenties); Rudolf 
Sprenger in Bolshevism (1939); and various 
theoreticians in the social democratic parties 
of Europe. 

Second, there is the “dissident Bolshevik ” 
trend. In 1920 Lenin himself had charac- 
terised the Russian economy as_ state 
capitalist (albeit of a progressive type). 
This provided the basis for many later 
state capitalist theories - many were not 
“pure” theories. since they regarded 


Russia as more progressive than the West. 
In the 1930s various left Communists pro- 
duced some “Theses on Bolshevism” in 
which Russia was said to be state capitalist. 
Among the prominent dissidents holding 
this view were Arthur Rosenburg, Anton 
Pannenekoek and  Bordiga and __his 
followers. 


Trotsky never held this view, but soon after 
his death these ideas were aired in the 
Trotskyist movement. In 1941 the “ John- 
son-Forrest” tendency declared that the 
whole world was totalitarian state capitalist 
(what’s left of this tendency, now split, still 
maintains this view in Correspondence and 
News and Letters) - this was an American 
group. The end of the war saw the spread 
of this movement. Socialisme ou Barbarie 
in France came out against the orthodox 
Trotskyist view of Russia as a workers’ 
state. This led to a reappraisal of the 
Trotskyist theory throughout the whole of 
Europe. At about the same time T. Cliff’s 
Stalinist Russia appeared in draft form as 
an internal document of the now defunct 
Revolutionary Communist Party. The 
“state capitalist’ tendency was expelled 
from the orthodox Trotskyists in 1950/51 
and ran its own paper, Socialist Review, 
and later International Socialism and 
Labour Worker (and also Young Guard ?), 
all of which put forward a state capitalist 
view, 


So, in fact, International Socialism 
appeared rather late in the day to be given 
as the reference. The same goes for New 
International. The Western Socialist, organ 
of the Socialist Party of Canada and WSP 
of the US, consistently put forward a state 
capitalist view before the appearance (and 
disappearance) of New International. The 
International Review, which appeared for 
a short time before the war, also put for- 
ward this view. In Britain the only pub- 
lication to maintain from 1918 onward that 
Russia was capitalist was the Socialist 
Standard of the SPGB. 


This is intended to clear up the origins of 
the theory and to put them in proper per- 
spective. As I am doing some research 
into these origins I would be grateful if 
anyone having any information of other 
groups which hold, or have held, a state 
capitalist theory could let me know at the 
address given below. 

A. L, Buick, 

Queen’s College, 

Oxford. 


Childbirth 


I hope I did not appear to claim to be the 
only “Pavlovian” in the country. But if 
Mr. Lodge would care to consult any text- 
book of obstetrics, or any of the journals, 
or question any mother confined outside 
University College Hospital, he would have 
no difficulty in confirming my statements. 
He would find that pain is nearly always 
accepted without question as an essential 
feature of labour and that routine reliance 
on analgesics is almost universal. He would 
have to search far before he found any 
reference to the cardinal affirmations of 
Read and the “ Pavlovians"’: namely, that 
pain is a sign of some abnormality and that 
analgesics impair the natural adjustment 
which can make childbirth painless. 

In Eastern Europe and China the position 
is reversed. 

Differences of opinion are a normal feature 


of scientific development and controversy 
brings us nearer the truth. But where 
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fundamental differences appear to be con- 
siderably influenced by political frontiers, 


wider issues are involved. It is surely a 
desirable thing to promote discourse of all 
kinds between the nations. 


Mr. Lodge’s suggestion about the relevance 
of urban life with its attendant neurosis 
may indeed be very pertinent, but we shall 
never resolve this question until the experi- 
ences of the various countries have been 
fully and frankly debated. 

H. Finlayson, 

“ Church House,” 

754 Attercliffe Road, 

Sheffield 9. 


There is an important difference between 
psychoprophylactic practices (the “ Pavlo- 
vian”” method) and the method taught by 
Grantly Dick Read, who did not, in fact, 
“anticipate its essentials,” as Dr. Finlayson 
suggests. The two methods were developed 
simultaneously, in different countries, and 
the basic theories behind each are different. 
In practice the methods are almost oppo- 
site. Dick Read taught that complete 
passivity on the part of the woman was 
desirable; psychoprophylactic training in- 
volves controlled activity to assist the 
normal functions of labour, and this, I can 
personally testify, has immense advantages 
- both physically and psychologically. 

Mrs. Kathleen Delf, 

7 Montagu Square, 

London, W.1. 


CND and non-violence 


My friend, Dr. Ronald Sampson, criticises 
(October 25) pacifist members of CND 
who oppose attempts to convert CND to 
an organisation advocating pacifism and 
non-violence. 


I joined the CND because of the immediate 
danger of nuclear disaster and because I 
expected to find within CND the best pros- 
pects for making recruits to pacifism; but I 
want people themselves to know that they 
must be against all weapons, not to be told 
that they must be. 


If the Bristol resolution had been passed it 
would have been tantamount to saying 
“unless you are against all weapons, you 
cannot belong to a campaign against 
nuclear weapons.” If Dr. Sampson means 
that in the peace movement we can do 
without those who are at present only 
against nuclear weapons, I think he should 
say so clearly. He may be right, but I 
think there should be a CND, and as a 
pacifist I have thought it right to work 
within that campaign specifically against the 
nuclear menace, but losing no opportunity 
of urging consideration of the broader 
issues. 

A. B. Lake, 

19 West Street, 

Banwell, 

Weston-super-Mare. 


John Arden 


John Arden’s development of his idea of 
the Dionysiac theatre is illuminating, but I 
think he is using the term “ possession ”’ to 
cover two different kinds of dramatic ex- 
perience. One kind is the product of what 
Albert Hunt calls the “organising intel- 
ligence” which presents “a concrete phy- 
sical image which makes us feel the contra- 
dictions involved.” The other is passion- 
ately partisan, impatient of contradiction. 
Mr. Arden mentions the Nuremberg rallies, 
and I once attended an Ulster Protestant 
Action meeting which was a fine, if rather 
civilised, example of Dionysiac possession. 
One part of Mr. Arden’s original article 
suggests that The Workhouse Donkey is 
theatre of the first kind. But when he 
explains how he “began to feel psycho- 
logically more and more disorientated,” and 
to share in Butterthwaite’s irresponsibility, 
it sounds like a rejection of the organising 
intelligence at work in the earlier para- 
graphs. and the pacifist in me is distressed. 
Ought pacifist prejudices to operate in this 
way? Do they hamper one in exploring 
one’s preconceptions ? Will a pacifist pre- 
occupied with solving conflicts become too 
wishy-washy to understand what conflicts 
are about ? Not necessarily, I should have 
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thought; but I agree that it can be so, and 
Albert Hunt was quite right to raise the 
issue. The world has all too much violence 
and terror in it, and it needs a good deal of 
persistence, if not doctrinaire dogmatism, to 
keep alive one’s belief in the possibility of 
creating a world without war. The chal- 
lenge is to integrate the awkward facts of 
experience into a pacifist scheme of things 
without distortion or blinkering. 


More easily said than done, of course, and 
most pacifists will have a touch of the 
doctrinaire about them. So it will probably 
do them good to see The Workhouse 
Donkey if they get the chance - or even 
an Ulster Protestant Action rally. 

Geoffrey Carnall, 

3 Bernard Terrace, 

Edinburgh 8. 


East Germany 


The letter by Dr. Hannelis Schulte (Peace 
News, October 18) has my full support. 


I don’t think the friends of the Non-Violent 
Civil Army in West Germany are on the 
right way by using methods of underground 
and secret organisations against the East 
German regime. 


They are talking so much of Gandhiism. 
Gandhi would certainly not have agreed to 
their methods of insincerity and untruth. 
As a pacifist you must have the courage - 
and the spirit - to talk also with your 
“‘ enemies.” 

This is the only way we can go to facilitate 
our task of reunification of Germany. 

The Service Civil International for instance 
has realised this, and is arranging work 
camps in the GDR along with the youth 
there. 

I would suggest the Non-Violent Civil 
Army should use their “non-violent” 
methods against the West German govern- 
ment in order to get something positive 
done towards a peaceful reunification. 
Alfred Knaus, 

Internationaler Zivildienst e.V., 
Beimstrohhause 14y, 

Hamburg 1. 


PPU pamphlet 


I have just finished reading the pamphlet 
Some Aspects of Non-Violence, published 
by the Peace Pledge Union and reviewed 
in Peace News on October 18, 1963. I am 
certain it is of much more significance than 
your reviewer says. Anybody who has 
given serious thought to the question of 
non-violence will recognise in this pam- 
phlet a comprehensive summary of the 
problems involved. Most of the irrelevant 
matters that get tangled up in any con- 
sideration of a new subject have been 
examined and dealt with and we are left 
with a first class guide to our thinking. 
Sidney White, 

16 Victoria Road, 

Harborne, 

Birmingham 17. 


Police behaviour 


J am preparing for publication an account 
of the abuse of police powers. and should 
be grateful if you would kindly allow me 
to use your correspondence columns to 
seek the help of your readers in this 
connection. 

I need (as gifts or loans) newspaper cut- 
tings and other printed accounts of beha- 
viour not in keeping with proper police 
conduct, also personal accounts of the use 
of police at evictions, strikes, political 
demonstrations, also of brutality and corrup- 
tion. phone-tapping. letter opening, etc, All 
material will be returned promptly if this 
is required. 

Stuart Bowes, 

9 Southampton Place, 

London, W.C.1, 


Correction 


In the caption to the photo of the CND 
conference on page three of last week’s 
issue Peggy Duff’s name was omitted. It 
should have appeared between the names 
of Olive Gibbs and Canon Collins. 


HUNGER £ MILLION 


Please send gifts soon to: The Oxfam Hunger £ Million, Barclays Bank, Oxford. (Hundreds of helpers needed to 
distribute envelopes. Can you help? Please write to Oxfam quickly.) 
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ITALIAN GOVERNMENT TO RESIGN 


The stop-gap Italian Christian Democrat 
government led by Signor Leone, set up 
after the elections of April 28, is to resign. 
The government was formed after the 
Christian Democrats had failed to produce 
a satisfactory left-centre coalition govern- 
ment from its negotiations with the Italian 
Socialist Party. 

The congress of the Italian Socialist Party 
which took place from October 25 to 29, 
which Franco Perna comments on below, 
is vital in affecting the possibilities of a 
centre-left government being formed. 
George Armstrong, in The Guardian, 
October 25, comments that if the Socialist 
Party do not decide to help form such a 
government a general election might be 
called only six months after the last one. 
“But the chaos which can follow . 


could make this young republic ripe for an 
anti-democratic movement.” 


The Italian parties’ line-up in the Chamber 
of Deputies is: On the right, Christian 
Democrats 260, Republicans 6, MSI (neo- 
fascists) 27, Monarchists 8, totalling 301 
votes; and on the left, Communists 166, 
Socialists 87, Social Democrats 33, and 
Liberals 39, totalling 296 votes (plus 4 
from other parties). 

Franco Perna writes: The 35th Congress of 
the Italian Socialist Party began on October 
25 in Rome, Although the Socialist leader 
Nenni declared in his opening speech what 
the policy of his party should be, and has 
made his mind up on this matter, there are 
strong dissenting groups within the party. 


Il Giorno, an independent daily paper pub- 


Open letter to Archbishop 


The Christian Group of the Committee of 
100 have sent an open letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and to bishops and 
other prominent churchmen who are sym- 
pathetic to unilateralism. The letter, which 


Russell art show 
raises £5,000 


The Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation’s 
international exhibition and sale of works 
of art, open to the public this week from 
1.30 to 5.30 p.m. each day, and closing on 
Surday, November 3, had raised £5,000 by 
the time the private show closed on Sun- 
day at the Duke of Bedford’s home, 
Woburn Abbey. The exhibition has works 
donated by over fifty artists. 

It is hoped that it will prove possible to 
bring the collection, valued at over £16,000, 
together for a further show in London next 
spring. 


News in brief 


The appeal of Edgar Black against his con- 
viction of capital murder on October 7, 
1963, at the Glamorganshire Assizes, was 
dismissed by the Court of Criminal Appeal 
last Monday. Unless the Home Secretary 
reprieves him, Mr. Black will be the first 
person to be. executed this year in England. 
An end to capital punishment was called 
for in a motion passed by 80 votes to 72 
at a meeting of the Law Society in London 
on October 28. 
A book about the Skopje disaster called 
Earthquake : The Story of Skopje, by Evan 
Steadman (Transworld, 3s 6d), is published 
today. All proceeds from sales of the book 
will go to the War on Want Skopje Relief 
Fund. 
Donald Groom, field worker for the Friends 
Peace Committee (Quakers), is to be re- 
leased from his work to go to India in 
December. He will advise War on Want 
on a scheme to help 400 destitute villages. 
The latest Quaker peace poster has been 
accepted for display by the Transport Com- 
mission. It reads: “Let us take the risks 
of peace upon ourselves - not impose the 
risks of war upon the world.” Copies may 
be had from the Peace Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 
price Is. 
War, Glorious War, is the title of a pro- 
gramme which will be shown by ABC tele- 
vision in their Sunday Break series at 6.15 
p.m. next Sunday, November 3. The pro- 
gramme will examine the attitudes of young 
people to the last war and to the con- 
tinuing stream of books and films about it. 
Hans and Marian Sinn, of the Vancouver- 
Berlin Peace March, plan to enter the 
Soviet Union on November 15. The Eng- 
lish member of the march, John Priest, will 
Ee returning to England and not going into 
ussia. 


ANNUAL FILM 


IN LONDON on November 16 
Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 


VIEWING 


will reach them today, Friday, November 1, 
asks them to ensure that “the un- 
Christianity of war” is debated at the 
Church Assembly which opens on Monday, 
November 4, for four days at Church 
House, Westminster. 


If the letter is not debated, the Christian 
group declare that they will vigil and fast 
at Lambeth Palace, as they did previously 
in July. On that occasion, after three days 
of vigilling and fasting, the Archbishop 
consented to see them. Copies of the letter 
will be handed to delegates as they enter 
the assembly. 


Moon: no race 


Last weekend Mr. Khrushchev announced 
that Russia will not race the United States 
to the moon. He said that the Soviet Union 
was “at present not planning flights of 
cosmonauts to the moon,” but that Soviet 
scientists were studying it as “a scientific 
problem.” He added: “I read a report 
that the Americans want to land a man on 
the moon by 1970. We wish them luck 
and we shall watch how they will fly there, 
how they will land there, and, what is most 
important, how they will take off again and 
return. We shall make use of their 
experience.” 


Marchers near China 


The Delhi-Peking peace marchers are halt- 
ing this week at Maitri Ashram, in North 
Lakhimpur, about 100 miles from the India- 
China frontier. 

The marchers have been refused entry visas 
into Hong Kong, from where they hoped 
to cross into China proper. At their rest- 
ing place in Lakhimpur they will be con- 
sidering the possibility of entering China on 
a walkable route along the Lohi river 
through Teju and Wallong, which is said 
not to rise to more than 6,000 feet. 


Indians leaving 


E, P. Menon and Satish Kumar, the Indians 
who are marching from Delhi to Washing- 
ton demanding unilateral disarmament, 
leave Southampton for the United States 
on November 22. They will leave London 
on November 14, marching to Southampton 
via Aldermaston. 


Next Tuesday, November 5, there will be 
a meeting for the Indian marchers at 7.30 
p.m. at Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. It is organised jointly by Peace 
News. the Committee of 100, the War 
Resisters’ International, and the World 
Peace Brigade. 


Last Monday Menon and Kumar talked for 
half an hour to Mr. Pemberton-Pigott, head 
of the department responsible for disarma- 
ment in the Foreign Office, 
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lished in Milan, said last Saturday that 
Nenni’s three main points are: 


1. Not to repeat the mistake of 1922 when 
the fascists took over by reason of the 
weakness and confusion within the ranks 
of the other parties. 

2. Dissociation from the Communist Party 
and full adherence to the “ democratic 
method.” 

3. Acceptance of NATO but without re- 
jecting “the neutralist tradition.” 

From these three points one can clearly 
see Nenni’s intention to form a second 
edition of the centre-left government. 
Should the Socialist Party split, he is still 
determined to go ahead with the left demo- 
crats in trying the experiment again. 
This situation has raised many questions in 
the minds of politicians and ordinary 
people in Italy. How far, for instance, can 
the Socialist Party co-operate with the 
Christian Democrats in changing its policy 
without losing the support of the workers ? 
Will the Communists benefit from this 
change ? How can the workers support a 
party which they may fear is going to aid 
a government and political party certainly 
not, in their view, working for their wel- 
fare? Only future developments can pro- 
vide the answers to these questions. 
Naturally, the progressive Christian Demo- 
crats feel they can no longer handle the 
situation and lead the anti-Communist cam- 
paign by themselves: left-wing forces are 
growing too fast, so they are trying to 
break them up before it is too late. On 
the other hand, the majority of people in 
Italy, even those who dislike the present 
government and its serious attempts to 
maintain the status quo, would not like to 
see the country being run by Communists 
alone. So, in a sense, a centre-left govern- 
ment is not a satisfactory choice, but it is 
the best alternative available. ne 
Nenni has so far agreed to the minimum 
requirements of the Christian Democrats, 
e.g., anti-Communism and acceptance of 
NATO. But other Socialist leaders question 
whether Nenni is really the true represent- 
ative of the socialist movement and whether 
he is entitled to speak for the whole party. 
He has said that the anti-Communist 
struggle, as far as the Socialist Party is 
concerned, would be based on Socialist 
principles worked out and adapted to suit 
Italian public life, and that the acceptance 
of NATO would not mean giving up “ the 
neutralist tradition.” To see what he really 
means by these two statements we shall 
have to wait for the party’s post-Congress 
policy. 

In the near future a Socialist Party may 

emerge which is more closely resembling 

the British Labour Party and having little 
left of the Socialist tradition, If this does 
not happen, the alternatives remain of the 
formation of a third Socialist Party in Italy 
or of a considerable growth in the Com- 
munist Party if there were considerable 
changes within it leading the way to a real 

opening towards the left, culminating in a 

party based more on the Scandinavian 

system than on the Soviet one. 

Italian newspapers on Monday, October 28, 

reported the heated discussion in the 

Socialist Congress between Signor Lom- 

bardi, De Martino (vice-secretary of the 

party), and others leading the left wing of 
the Socialists. Signor Lombardi demanded, 
at the time of the negotiations just after 


the indecisive spring election, that a de- 
tailed contract, including improved condi- 
tions for the working class, should be 
drawn up with their would-be allies, the 
Christian Democrats, and this demand hin- 
dered the possibility of a left-centre gov- 
ernment being formed. We and others of 
his group have mentioned such a_possi- 
bility again, and it is quite clear, contract 
or not, that at least the same demands will 
be made and possibly enlarged upon. 

The left-wing leaders say that the Socialists 
should take advantage of the political open- 
ing provided by neo-capitalism and work 
from within it. Similarly, they cannot 
afford an open fight against the Com- 
munists with whom they are allied in many 
local administrations and in the trade 
unions, 

As far as foreign policy is concerned the 
opposition leaders believe that whilst 
accepting the situation as it is, e.g., mem- 
bership of NATO, the new Italian coalition 
government should stand firmly against pro- 
viding West Germany with nuclear arms, 
even under the umbrella of NATO against 
a multilateral nuclear force, and initiate, 
unilaterally, negotiations for disarmament 
and for the weakening of the military 
blocs. 

The Socialist Party, these leaders say, 
would have a primary role, if it comes to 
power, in bringing about these goals. 


“I¢ is a source of pride that the United 
States has in general met or exceeded her 
goal in Western Europe, and a source of 
regret that certain other countries have 
not.” - Dean Rusk, October 27, 1963. 


Anti-apartheid month starts 


The Anti-Apartheid Movement plans to 
make November an “ anti-apartheid month,” 
which will be launched by a march in 
London next Sunday, starting from Port- 
land Place at 2.15 p.m. and ending with a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square. 

The month’s campaign will centre round 
demands for economic sanctions against 
South Africa through the UN, the release 
of political prisoners and a total ban on 
arms supplies to South Africa. 
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Forty-five “political” trials, states Anti- 
Apartheid, were held in the period from 
January 1 to August 10, 1963, involving 517 
people. Of these 36 were sentenced to 
death, six to life imprisonment, and 333 to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from 18 
months to 20 years, totalling 2,352 years 
in all. The Minister of Justice has recently 
stated that 165 whites and non-whites will 
appear in the courts within the next two 
months. 


pC ae Se ee 


AFTERNOON, 2.30 to 5 p.m. Five new anti-war films: Playthings, H-Bomb over 
the U.S., Hiroshima Peace Pilgrims (excerpt), Fantasy for the Left Hand and 
Which Way the Wind? (brilliant American Quaker film depicting nuclear men- 
ace in drama form with arguments on both sides); together with The Widening 
Gap (UNESCO film on living standards) and /nheritance (English Quaker and 
Oxfam film on malnutrition in the new Algeria). 


EVENING, 6 to 8.30 p.m. Food or Famine (new Shell film in colour) and Thou 
Shalt not Kill, first-rate two-hour feature in cinemascope based on true trial of 
French wartime conscientious objector (banned in France and Italy). 
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